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ANNOUNCING: 


THE 2008 PETER JENNINGS PROJECT 
for JOURNALISTS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Peter Jennings 


Project 
for 


andthe 


professional journalist FEATURED FACULTY and SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 


RUTH BADER GINSBURG, 
Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme Court, 
working print, broadcast the Internet, 
ELENA KAGAN, 
Dean, Harvard Law School 
apply now join for fascinating 
ALBERTO IBARGUEN, 
President and CEO, Knight Foundation 
weekend designed help expand your 
JUDITH KAYE, 
Chief State New York 
knowledge and appreciation the 
APPLICATIONS DUE DECEMBER 7TH 


Constitution and the way shapes the news. All paid. 


VISIT WWW.CONSTITUTIONCENTER.ORG/JENNINGS FOR APPLICATION AND INFORMATION. 


2008 PETER JENNINGS PROJECT FOR JOURNALISTS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTION CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, 
FRIDAY, MARCH 7TH THROUGH SUNDAY, MARCH 2008 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTION CENTER STORY WE, THE PEOPLE 


INDEPENDENCE MALL PHILADELPHIA 215.409.6700 WWW.CONSTITUTIONCENTER.ORG/JENNINGS 
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gehot 


Fellowship 


Knight-B 


BUSINESS 


Columbia University now accepting 
applications for the Knight-Bagehot 
Fellowship Economics and 
Business Journalism. 


Administered the Columbia Graduate School 


Journalism, the Knight-Bagehot program offers 
experienced journalists full academic year study 


Columbia University New York City. 

includes courses Columbia Business School 
and other University departments, plus seminars 
and informal meetings with prominent guests. 

The nine-month fellowship open journal- 
ists with least four years experience. 
Applicants need not business specialists, but 
they should able demonstrate that greater 
knowledge economics, business and finance 
could add depth and understanding their 
reporting. 

The ten fellows selected for the 
academic year will receive free tuition and living- 
expense stipend $50,000. Qualified Knight- 
Bagehot Fellows may eligible for Master 
Science Journalism upon completion this 


rigorous program. 


The deadline for the academic year 
March 2008. 

FOR APPLICATIONS, CONTACT: 

Ms. Terri Thompson, Director, 


Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 

Columbia University 

Graduate School Journalism 

2950 Broadway (Mail Code 3850) 

New York, 10027 

Phone: 212-854-6840 Fax: 212-854-3900 
E-mail: 


Too busy take nine months off 
study? Then buy the book! 


About Business: The New Columbia Knight- 
Bagehot Guide Economics and Business Journalism, 
edited Terri Thompson (480 pp.; $27.50 
paper; ISBN 0-231-11835-X). Available from 
online and regular bookstores from Columbia 
University Press: www.columbia.edu/cu/cup 
1-800-944-8648. 


University affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 
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pening Shot 


Gaulle attempting above, the twentieth anniversary the liberation Liberté! Charles Gaulle 
Paris, can mount defense closer quarters, the author Alice 1964 
Sebold discovered some years ago. When she was eighteen, Sebold was raped, 
and found that the ensuing trial, people—well meaning and otherwise—tried 
turn her into “just another rape case.” Part what pulled her through, she 
recently told Terry Gross NPR’s Fresh Air, was that knew how form 
sentence; knew what language meant; and knew that that had She 
would eventually pour that power into haunting novels, like The Lovely Bones, 
order to, she put it, “get close the bone truth.” Language, course, 
does not always work the service truth; can also used obfuscate. 
turn the power language this issue because are year away from 
the U.S. presidential election, and words are political weapons that journalists 
must know how handle. Given the energy that put into crafting, spinning, 
and framing, too easy let falsehoods slip past. For inspiration turn 
known for illuminating the connection between clear language and clear 
thought, George Orwell, and reflections his writing. Our special “Orwell 
’08” section features essays David Rieff, Aryeh Neier, Nicholas Lemann, 
Geoffrey Cowan, and cJr’s Brent Cunningham. Elsewhere this issue, for our 
continuing series the search for economic model for news, visit The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution (page 40), where digitally driven makeover 
under way, and travel volatile Pakistan (page 46), where language hardly 
the only political weapon being deployed. hope you enjoy it. 


RAYMOND DEPARDON / MAGNUM PHOTOS 
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anguage has awesome power. can rouse whole nations, 


EDITORIAL 


and the Cost Coverage 


Serious stories, serious money 


The story—AT STREET LEVEL, UNMET 
GOALS IRAQ—ran 102 inches the 
paper and included impressive Web 
version well, with maps, photos, and 
video that put the reader inside Baghdad. 
can get some sense how much this 
cost considering the manpower. Ac- 
cording their editor, the writers, Da- 
mien Cave and Stephen Farrell, spent 
more than half their time for nearly 
two months the piece, including 
number days embeds. Their re- 
search was supplemented the work 
twenty-nine other reporters, photogra- 
phers, videographers, editors, and mem- 
bers the graphics staff. The foreign 
editor, Susan Chira, devoted roughly the 
equivalent two weeks the story. Just 
maintain bureau Iraq these days, 
between life insurance and blast walls, 
guards and transportation, guns and gen- 
erators, takes more than million annu- 
ally the Times—plus staff salaries. 

So, not cheap. Why mention 
it? Only remind ourselves that 
time when many others want claim 
journalism’s mantle, still takes the be- 
leaguered MsM the big jobs. Mor- 
gan Stanley and the like may see things 
differently, but this kind investment 


The debate about the ramifications the U.S. troop “surge” that 


began last winter Iraq both highly politicized and highly sig- 
nificant. Critics from the right assail the press for failing report 
signs progress from the surge, while critics from the left fault 
for failing convey evidence its futility. falls journalists 
try cut through the cant and figure out what’s actually hap- 
pening. Iraq nothing not complex, and reporting less so. 


And it’s expensive. were struck the effort that The 
New York Times made early September, two days before 
General David Petraeus, the top U.S. commander 
reported Congress about the surge. The Times focused 
mostly Baghdad, which President Bush had put forth 
the centerpiece the strategy when announced back 
January. The paper zeroed three districts—Huriya, 
once-mixed Baghdad neighborhood failen under the control 
the Shiite Mahdi Army; Sadr al-Yusufiya, Sunni town 
southwest the capital whose residents have forged tenu- 
ous partnership with the Americans; and Saydia, known 
tolerant, mixed district until Sunni militants, driven out 
nearby Dora the surge, began attacking Shiites there. 
There are many strong articles print and milblogs that 
look individual slices but deeply examining 
three different kinds areas, the Times was trying 
comprehensive. 
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Transition Watch 

The crisis resources journalism, 
brought market that reluctant 

bear the cost ambitious efforts such 

the one described above, beginning 

produce some experimental endeavors 

that are worth cheering on. This month, 
MinnPost, nonprofit, Web-based, daily 

news operation, goes live Minneapolis. 
With sizable cast experienced journalists contributors, 
editor Joel Kramer promises “great journalism” built origi- 
nal reporting. Paul Steiger’s ProPublica, another nonprofit, 
announced October, promises something wire ser- 
vice for investigative journalism. The former managing editor 
The Wall Street Journal plans hire two dozen journalists 

produce the kind “deep-dive” stuff “that most chal- 
lenged the budget process,” and either give away news 

outlets publish ProPublica’s own Web site. Finally, 

News using technology begin reverse twenty years 
retreat from foreign coverage our networks: one-person 

micro-bureaus. Initially there will seven such bureaus—in 

Seoul, Rio, Dubai, New Delhi, Mumbai, Jakarta, and Nairobi— 
staffed reporter-producers who will report, write, shoot, 
and edit their own pieces. These efforts represent the kind 
creative thinking and risk-taking that needed the search 

for ways sustain good journalism. 


Illustration Biddy Maroney 


Announcing the inaugural 


Barlett Steele Awards 


for Investigative Business Journalism 
Presented the Donald Reynolds 


National Center for Business Journalism 


First place: The New York Times 
Toxic Pipeline” 
Walt Bogdanich and Jake Hooker 


Second place: The Sun Baltimore 


“On Shaky Ground” 
Fred Schulte and June Arney 


Honorable mention (in alphabetical order): 

Bloomberg Markets, “The Secret World Modern Slavery” 
Michael Smith and David Voreacos 

The Charlotte Observer, “Sold Nightmare” 

Binyamin Appelbaum, Lisa Hammersley Munn, Ted Mellnik 
The Toledo Blade, “Business Usual” 

Joshua Boak and Jim Tankersley 


Named for the acclaimed investigative 
business journalist team Don Barlett and 
Jim Steele, these awards funded the 
Reynolds Center celebrate the best print 


and online investigative business journalism. 
Information about the awards, judges and links the award winners 
www.businessjournalism.org/barlettsteeleawards/. 
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LETTERS 


Book Covers 

read with interest and approval “Good- 
bye All That” Steve Wasserman 
the importance literary journal- 
ism for newspapers (CJR, September/ 
October). mystifying why publish- 
ers don’t appreciate the connection be- 
tween serious books coverage and read- 
ership. Though good paper devotes 
resources court reporting, never 
attempts dispense with because 
doesn’t attract advertisers. should 
with book reviews. 

When was working London 
the early 1990s, The Independent got 
Anthony Burgess write book re- 
view every week. heard the paper paid 
Burgess thousand pounds for each re- 
so, was money well spent. 
always bought The Independent because 
wanted read Burgess’s reviews. 
David Cohen 
Perth, West Australia 


enjoyed reading Steve Wasserman’s 
thorough survey newspaper book 
sections, and the problems that many 
are having. Here The Courier-Jour- 
nal, the book page has remained one 
the reliable attractions for readers. 
focus regional authors reviewed 
regional critics, though sometimes 
reaching beyond the Kentucky/South- 
ern Indiana area review other authors. 
are fortunate have, have had, 
major selection writers from our 
area: Wendell Berry, Bobbie Ann Mason, 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr., Robert Penn War- 
ren, Sue Grafton, and Thomas Merton, 
among others. 

The Courier-Journal’s online book 
page also draws readers, with book 
club that encourages readers submit 
their own reviews. And each year co- 
sponsor event called The Kentucky 
Author Forum (in concert with the Uni- 
versity Louisville, Brown-Forman 
Corp., and the Humana Foundation), 
which now its eleventh year and 
features noted writers interviewed 
high-profile journalists and writers. 
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The Books Issue 


Local journalism 
feels like it’s dying. 
But add new 
competition... 
and that can 
change quickly. 


Among our guests over the years have 
been Elie Wiesel, Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton, David Halberstam (twice), Gar- 
rison Keillor, Sandra Day O’Connor, 
Neil Simon, and Sister Helen Prejean. 
This year our guests will include 
Dr. James Watson, Tom Brokaw, and 
Michael Pollan. 

possible have vital book page, 
even the economy 2007. 
Keith Runyon 
Opinion and Book editor 
The Courier-Journal 
Louisville, 


San Diego Calling 

“The Nonprofit Road” Charles Lewis 
September/October) rang few 
bells. About two and half years ago, 
started voiceofsandiego.org, nonprofit, 
online-only daily dedicated solely lo- 
cal journalism and with strong focus 
investigative and in-depth reporting 
and commentary. Since our founding, 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


gone from staff two journal- 
ists staff eight journalists, with 
additional business person staff. 
focus the city’s quality-of-life 
issues: politics, public safety, environ- 
ment, education, and housing. Our read- 
ership growing the local 
journalism awards, regularly sweep 
daily newspaper categories (beating out 
the big guys), and this year won the 
national Sigma Delta Chi award 
for independent online investigative 
reporting. 

Most important, perhaps, that 
our phones have been ringing off the 
hook with people looking start some- 
thing similar their communities. The 
calls come from experienced, respect- 
able journalists, big cities and small 
towns, who are fed with their lo- 
cal newspapers. The Voice San Di- 
ego has been working closely with 
group ex-staffers from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch new site that will 
launching there December called the 
St. Louis Dispatch. 

Lewis notes, some the hard- 
est hit the business have been small 
and mid-sized dailies. Nonprofit, online 
journalism will key journalism’s 
future, and can especially powerful 
level. Online publications can 
dedicate nearly their entire budgets 
paying their journalists. And they don’t 
need money left over line someone’s 
pocket. That means that small bud- 
get, nonprofit online dailies can lot. 
They can drive the big issues during 
election and effect change. They don’t 
have set amount space fill, 
they can let reporter loose longer, 
investigative pieces. 

The Voice San Diego has also 
forged partnerships with local and 
radio stations get its stories (and 
name) out. These stations longer 
have the resources they once had for in- 
vestigative reporting, but they certainly 
like when it’s handed them. 

Most cities have gone decade and 


congratulate the 2007 winners the 


PAYNE AWARDS FOR ETHICS 
JOURNALISM 


NEWS ORGANIZATION AWARD 


The New York Times and the Los Angeles Times 


For their decision-making processes surrounding the 
June 2006 publication stories revealing government 
monitoring international financial transactions 
through the Society for Worldwide Interbank Financial 
Telecommunications (SWIFT) system and for sharing 
those decisions with their readers. 


INDIVIDUAL AWARD 


Shared the first nine journalists who resigned from 
the Santa Barbara News-Press protest over what 
they characterized the publisher’s interference with 
news coverage: 

Jerry Roberts, former executive editor; George Foulsham, 
former managing editor; Don Murphy, former deputy 
managing editor; Gerry Spratt, former sports editor; Michael 
Todd, former business editor; Jane Hulse, former city editor; 
Colin Powers, former presentation editor; Scott Hadly, 
former reporter; and former columnist Barney Brantingham, 
who had worked the newspaper for forty-six years. 


The 2007 Payne Awards were presented the University Oregon 
May 10, 2007. Nominations for the 2008 Payne Awards 
(for work published between January and December 31, 2007) 
are due February 25, 2008. 


For more information, visit payneawards.uoregon.edu 
e-mail payneawards@uoregon.edu. 


SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
AND COMMUNICATION 


University Oregon 


The Oregon equal-opportunity, affirmative-action institution committed cultural diversity 
and compliance with the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
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their 


Pursue investigative projects 


For journalist: 


four years experience 


with 


Applications due March 15, 2008 


For more information: 
School Communication 
Graduate Office 
202-885-2040 


gradcomm@american.edu 
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University and 


half without legitimate competition, 
and good, local journalism feels like it’s 
dying. But add new competition into 
stagnant, monopolized market and 
that can change quickly. Our readers 
are thrilled have new voice. 

Voices San Diego essentially be- 
gan with funding from one civic-minded 
philanthropist, Buzz Woolley. That’s 
what would take many places 
get these types organizations started: 
one (or more) engaged individuals 
foundations who just want good report- 
ing. Now, we’re building the business 
structure underneath our initial funding 
survive for the long term. 

believe nonprofit, online dailies 
represent the future local journal- 
ism. They replace the major dai- 
lies but will inject life and competition 
back into local markets and hopefully 


send newspapering back being 
civic endeavor rather than purely 
capitalistic enterprise. 

Andrew Donohue 

San Diego, 


the Best Health 

From the tone “How Healthy Men’s 
Health?” September/October), 
sounds like Christopher Hanson would 
like Men’s Health become alarm- 
ist, policy-heavy newsmagazine pro- 
viding frontline screeds diseases 
the week. young reporter Men’s 
Health, wanted the same, and was 
frustrated boss’s disinterest 
covering, say, health care the Ameri- 
can penal system. Fortunately, boss 
knew what our readers wanted (solid 
and useful information about the ob- 
stacles their daily lives), and knew 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


“IF YOU LOOK the whole arc this thing, used easy the beginning, 
but was never says Dexter Filkins The New York Times, recalling 
the strange day drove over the border into just the U.S. military was 
rolling for the start long war. begins Reporting Iraq, our new book, which 
are very proud tell you about. 

Reporting Iraq, the subtitle puts it, “an oral history the war the 
journalists who covered assembled the Columbia Journalism Review. 
hired three veteran war correspondents interview reporters, photographers, 
translators, editors, and stringers from around the world who have spent signifi- 
cant time Iraq, then edited their anecdotes and insights into narrative. 
their story. The book expanded version “Into the Abyss,” the oral history 
published one year ago CJR; the book form allowed include much 
the rich and detailed material were forced cut from the magazine because 
space constraints. think that the first-person, conversational form illumi- 
nates this difficult war unique and powerful way, through the voices some 
articulate witnesses history. For look the cover, turn page 63, where our 
publisher, Melville House, has full-page ad. 

are also proud announce the relaunch Campaign Desk, our daily 
online critique the coverage the presidential election. will talk about 
political journalism here the print magazine, course, but voters experience 
election campaigns rapid-fire news cycle, sometimes dizzying blur. Online 
press criticism can make difference election happens. did 
2004, and the case again. The issues, from health care immigration 
Iran and are critical and complex. Sophisticated spin machines are hard 
work. will take sharp and dedicated press corps dissect the talking points, 
phony imagery, and slime attacks. intend help make sure that is. Join 
and click Campaign Desk. 

And while we’re it, belated welcome two our newer staff members, 
Clint Hendler and Megan Garber, whose work you may have noticed both 
cjr.org and print. And two who have just started, Anna Bahney and Elinore 
Longobardi, who have joined Dean Starkman The Audit, our expanding online 
critique the business press. We’re the case. —Mike Hoyt 


American University 
$24,000 stipend 
ad q 


how package that men—on av- 
erage more cavalier about their health 
than women—would read it. 

Hanson complains that the maga- 
zine “preoccupied with health and 
‘lifestyle’ problems person can readily 
resolve.” But what’s wrong with that? 
When Men’s Health published its fif- 
teenth anniversary issue, letters came 


from men across the country whose 
lives were literally saved tips that ran 
the magazine—for instance, man 
who remembered unlock his front 
door called 911 report his heart 
attack. Had not read Men’s Health, 
never would have thought 
(would you?) and would have lost pre- 
cious minutes without care (he col- 
lapsed before the paramedics arrived). 
It’s mistake deride service journal- 
ism lesser form reporting, and 
imply that there’s less dignity content 
that speaks the health problems indi- 
viduals can overcome their own. 
There’s other magazine for men 
like Men’s Health. does what count- 


less other women’s magazines do—gives 
practical advice everything from 
relationships health nutrition 
careers. singling out Men’s Health 
for his critique, Hanson reveals cu- 
rious sexism: one takes Self task 
for failing report the health risks 
faced migrant workers America. 


one expects Shape report the 


precarious state reproductive rights 
Idaho. why should Men’s Health 
have bear responsibility for expos- 
ing the ills America’s health-care 
system? 


think there’s service provid- 
ing thoughtful, well-reported articles 
larger health issues. I’m pleased 
with Men’s Health’s increased effort 
cover such stories, and includ- 
ing the Drury piece that Hanson men- 
tioned his article. But should Men’s 
Health follow Hanson’s prescription, 


increasing these pieces the expense 


lifestyle coverage, the readership 
would drop, the advertisers would flee, 
and the power such stories would 
diluted. 

wanted write weightier, intel- 


lectual pieces, the kind Hanson sug- 
gests. That’s why I’m out the service- 


magazine business and back J-school. 
knew better than try turn Men’s 


Excellence Reporting Victims Violence 


From the Hartford Courant's investigative serices “Mentally Unfit, Forced to Fight” (2007 Newspaper Dart Award winner 


The Dart Award recognizes reporting that best portrays victims Entriesdue: 
and their experiences with accuracy, insight and sensitivity. Team prize: 
Find complete rules and applications at: dartcenter.org 


Information: 


Call for Fellowship Applications 


Digital Media Journalists 
for the Century 


Visit our Web site www. 
KnightDigitalMediaCenter.org 

for upcoming seminars, online 
registration, and application 
Also sign receive 
our e-mail updates. contac 
Vikki Porter, director, Knight Digital 


Aedia Center, 213-437-4417 


The Knight Media Center 
dedicated training journalists 
succeed 24/7 world news 
coverage. 


Competitive fellowships provide 
training for Digital Media journalists 
all levels from the traditional 
journalist making the transition 
Digital Media, the Digital Media 


Knight 
Digital Media 


and beat reporting skills, 
Center 


the newsroom leader 
managing change ina 
dynamic era. 
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Ted Scripps Fellowships 


Environmental Journalism 


Deepen your understanding 
environmental science and policy, and enhance 
your journalism skills. 

Apply now for the 2008-2009 academic year. 
Full-time U.S. print broadcast journalists with 
minimum five years professional experience are 
eligible. Applicants may include reporters, editors, 
producers and full-time freelancers. 

Prior experience covering the environment 
not necessary. 


The program covers tuition and fees and 
provides $47,000 stipend. 
Application Deadline: March 2008 
For applications and information, visit: 
Center for Environmental Journalism 
School of Journalism & Mass Communication 
University Colorado 
1511 University Ave., 478 UCB 
Boulder, CO 80309-0478 


Colorado 


University of Colorado at Boulder 
4 
al 


Announcing the 2008 
Foundation 
Journalism Fellowships 


Print online journalists with less than 


five years experience may apply for the 
2008 Phillips Foundation Journalism 
Fellowship Program offering $75,000 
and $50,000 full-time and $25,000 
part-time fellowships. Winners under- 
take one-year project their choos- 
ing focusing journalism supportive 
American culture and free society. 
addition, there are separate fellow- 
ships for topics the environment, 
free enterprise society, and law 
enforcement. Fellowships commence 
September Must U.S. citizen. 
Application deadline: March 


For applications and more informa- 
tion, visit our website write: 
Mr. John Farley 
The Phillips Foundation 
One Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Suite 
620, Washington, 20001 
Telephone 202-250-3887, ext. 609 
Email: jfarley@thephillipsfoundation.org 
www.thephillipsfoundation.org 


Deadline March 2008 
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Health into something it’s not; Hanson 
would well learn the same. 

Kate Dailey 

New York, 


Quality Investments 

“The Uncle Sam Solution” Bree 
Nordenson (cJR, September/October) 
suggests that the government should 
defray the costs foreign reporting. 
aretired engineer with foreign expe- 
rience, believe that foreign report- 
ing well worth the investment. Since 
other countries already support foreign 
reporting massive scale, one can 
longer say that reporter will lose 
the trust his foreign sources because 
government-funded. The sharing 
efforts among news outlets would 
also serve reduce the costs for- 
eign coverage. 

Re: your Dart the Oregonian for 
its series ATVs (CJR, September/ 
October). Engineering data easy 
oversimplify and manipulate. With the 
proliferation information failing 
bridges, tsunamis, and natural-gas ter- 
minals, more circumspection needed 
science and technology reporting. 
Albert Kilburg 
Tualatin, 


Stung 

share the sadness for the suicide 
Louis Conradt Jr., who got caught 
Catch Predator sting operation (“The 
Shame Game” Douglas McCollam, 
January/February). have always 
been disturbed Catch Predator, 
more than the pathetic people who 
serve the “villains” its pieces. No, 
not support pedophilia. Nor 
think child abuse good thing. The 
problem don’t think Catch Pred- 
ator actually catches many real preda- 
tors. Most these men are immature, 
confused, lonely, and frustrated their 
lives. Maybe one five hundred truly 
dangerous without provocation. 
Catch Predator nabs one these men, 
but what cost? Ruined lives, families, 
careers, public humiliation, and ter- 
rible shame that the show’s correspon- 
dent, Chris Hansen—with his highly lu- 
crative television career and his keen 
capacity for self-promotion—may never 
experience understand. And wonder 
about the public’s fascination with the 


show, whether the lurid subject matter 
its source. 

Chris Persky 

Salt Lake City, 


Corrections and Clarifications 

few misfires found their way into the 

September/October issue. Terry 
Dalton’s piece Mike Pride, edi- 
tor added phrase asserting that Pride 

started his thirty-year career the Con- 
cord Monitor the sports desk. fact, 
started the Monitor the manag- 
ing editor, and had been sports writer 
earlier his career The Tampa Tri- 
bune, among other papers. that article, 
also reported that Felice Belman had 

left the Monitor three times for jobs 

bigger dailies, only lured back 

Concord. One those times she left 

work gubernatorial campaign. 

Steve Wasserman’s bio the end 
the cover story, “Goodbye All That,” 
should have mentioned the inter- 
est full disclosure that among Was- 
serman’s clients the literary agency 
Kneerim Williams Fish Richard- 
son the Columbia Journalism Review. 

that same piece, reported that 
the books editor the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution had been “shunted aside” 
arts coverage, and that book reviews had 
been “largely replaced” with wire copy. 
page 40, the entire paper was being 
reconfigured, not just arts, and many 
jobs were altered. The books editor 
fact resigned rather than reapply for the 
new books job, she says, because she did 
not like the direction books coverage was 
heading. The AJc’s current coverage in- 
cludes more column inches books 
and authors than the past, though 
substantial minority book criticism 
from wire services. 

his profile Josh Marshall and 
Talking Points Memo, David Glenn wrote 
that “was almost single-handedly 
responsible for bringing the story the 
fired U.S. Attorneys boil.” This asser- 
tion ignores some important work done 
the story McClatchy Newspapers’ 
DC. bureau. 

And finally, regret that spelled 
Catherine Zeta-Jones’s name with 
and called the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration Agency. 
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CALL FOR ENTRIES 


The Metcalf Institute for Marine 
Environmental Reporting invites 


entries for the third annual $75,000 


Grantham Prize for 


media the U.S. and Canada. 
Deadlines: 


Books, January 14, 2008 
For Excellence Reporting the Environment All other entries, February 2008 


The Grantham Prize administered 
Kenneth and Usha Lee McFarling 


the Metcalf Institute for Marine 
Environmental Reporting. 
The Los Angeles Times 
for Altered Oceans 


Details about the Prize and 
requirements are available 

and the winners $5,000 Awards Special Merit 
The Grantham Prize 


Eugene Linden Metcalf Institute for 
Simon Schuster for The Winds Change Marine Environmental Reporting 
University Rhode Island 
Graduate School Oceanography 
Narragansett, 02882 
info@ granthamprize.org 


Paula Apsell, Senior Executive Producer 
David Sington, Writer and Producer 
Duncan Copp, Director 
DOX Production for NOVA/WGBH and the BBC for Dimming the Sun 


Patrick Webb, Project Coordinator 
East Oregonian Publishing Company for Our Climate Changing...Ready Not 


o 


GOLDSMITH 25,000 Prize for 
AWARDS Investigative Reporting 


Joan Shorenstein Center Materials must postmarked 


January 2008 
PRESS POLITICS 
For more information, please contact: 
Goldsmith Awards Program 
Joan Shorenstein Center 
John Kennedy School Government 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, 02138 
PUBLIC POLICY: 617-495-1329 
Harvard University 


John Kennedy School Government www.shorensteincenter.org 


Currents 


The Big Picture 


The movie poster for this fall’s The Hunting 
Party features black-and-white photo 
Richard Gere and Terrence Howard, press 
passes dangling from their necks, pasted 
blood-orange background that reads: LIARS— 
CHEATS—PLAYBOYS—THIEVES. The last word 
this litany? JOURNALISTS. The poster 

meant, presumably, attract audiences 
through the sheer force its irony. (They’re 
liars and journalists? How intriguing!) But 
the real irony, most viewers would agree, 
how un-ironic these labels are: the mighty 
fell long time ago. “Once cultural hero,” 
Russell Baker writes reporters recent 
piece for The New York Review Books, 

“he was glamorized the movies Clark 
Gable and she Rosalind Russell.” But now, 
film life, “nobody phones the paper 
expecting find hero anymore.” 
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First: ouch. Second: 
granted. Gone are the days 
when movie journalist— 
Citizen Kane’s Thompson, 
Deadline, USA’s Hutcheson, 
Bob Woodward, 
Bernstein—occupied black- 
and-white moral landscape 
where Right battled Wrong 
with the sharp sword 
Truth. But gone, too, 
the post-post-Watergate 
disenchantment that forced 
celluloid reporters fall 
that sword through 
treatments that portrayed 
them, Christopher Hanson 
pointed out these pages 
1996, amoral (Absence 
Malice), callous (The Paper), 
credulous (Bob Roberts), 
cartoonish Love Trouble), 
sensationalist (Network), 
ambitious (Broadcast 
News), manipulative (Hero), 
manipulated (Wag the Dog), 
murderous (To Die For), 
some dastardly fusion 
thereof. Hollywood’s Janet 
Malcolmesque indictment 


journalists “morally 
indefensible” has had its 
fifteen minutes—well, fifteen 
years—of infamy. Its time, 
thankfully, up. 

its place, have 
Capote, which The New 
Yorker’s David Denby 
called “the most intelligent, 
detailed, and absorbing 
film ever made about 
writer’s working method 
and And Good 
Night, and Good Luck, 
whose portrait Edward 
finely wrought. And Veronica 
Guerin, whose journalist 
heroine murdered— 
martyred—for her dogged 
reporting Dublin’s illegal 
drug trade. And 
Country. And Infamous. And 
Blood Diamond and Zodiac 
and Mighty Heart. Recent 
films, from 2003’s Shattered 
Glass The Hunting Party, 
don’t glorify their journalist 
figures; neither they 
reduce them big-screen 


Illustrations Jacqui Oakley 


villainy. Perhaps taking cue 
from journalism’s increasing 
expansion into mass culture, 
perhaps simply sick all 
the gloom, these films trade 
the traditional hero/villain 
archetype—“mass-mediated 
myth,” the film scholar 
Matthew calls 

—for nuanced studies 
the social, familial, financial, 
and sometimes ethical 
compromises journalism 
demands its practitioners. 
With the odd exception 
(Perfect Stranger, which 
Halle Berry’s status 
journalist mere plot 
device, All the King’s 
Men, which Jude Law’s 


columnist flat the film 


narrates), Hollywood 
replacing symbolism with 
sympathy. And its films are 
better for it. 

Take Capote and its 
(criminally overshadowed) 
sister film, Infamous. The 
movies are not portraits 
Truman Capote himself— 
they offer only snippets 
and insinuations his life 
whole—but, rather, 
biographies his most 
famous piece journalism. 
They depict Cold Blood 
from conception (Capote’s 
serendipitous sighting 
headline about the Holcomb 
murders), gestation, 
eventual development into 
novel that is, 
Infamous’s Truman purrs, 
“as dazzling and unique 


Fabergé egg.” The films study 


the economy-of-two that 


develops between reporter 


and one that 
transforms truth and trust 
into valuable—and tradable— 


“If you Say, only text journalist,’ 


photographer,’... you are probably specializing yourself 


right out job.” 


—AP Executive Editor Kathleen Carroll, speaking 


City University New York 


commodities. Capote’s 
case, those transactions can 
turbulent. (“I never judge 
characters,” Infamous’s 
Truman informs Perry, 

the murderer who also 
his key source, way 
encouraging the exchange. 
not character,” Perry 
fucking being.”) The films 
question the relationships 
Capote brokers with Perry 
and his other sources: the 
way manipulates their 
trust. The way exploits 
their pain. The way views 
them vehicles for the 
poetry his prose. But they 
also celebrate the journalism 
Cold Blood represents, 

that, New Yorker editor 
William Shawn predicts 
Capote—correctly, turns 


out—“is going change how 


people write.” 

The Capote films 
are exceptional their 
deconstruction the 
journalistic process, but 
they’re certainly not alone 
that. Shattered Glass 
much about the 
editorial process The New 
Republic—and answering 
the “how could that have 
happened?” question the 
heart the Stephen Glass 
fabrication scandal—as 
about the fabricator himself. 
Zodiac studies, through the 
lens reporters covering 
northern California’s Zodiac 
murders, the obsession 
that can haunt journalists 
when their attempts 
fulfill their most basic 
mandate—to find out what 
happened—are continually 


thwarted. Scoop, Woody 
Allen’s nouveau-screwball 
tale investigative 
reporter (Ian McShane) who 
returns from death help 
living journalist (Scarlett 
Johansson) chase story, 
makes brief departure 
from its overall intellectual 
thinness consider the 
nature the scoop itself. 
(“You have get the story 
first,” the reporter-wraith 
tells his protégé, “but first 
you have get the story 
right.”) Good Night, and 
Good Luck, which many 
critics reduced morality 
play, even more study 
smoke-swathed tableau 


the daily decisions, revisions, 


and compromises whose 
alchemy information 
becomes news. Good 
Night’s chief action, 
Salon’s Stephanie Zacharek 
observes, decision- 
making. “I’ve searched 

conscience,” Edward 
Murrow (David Strathairn) 
says announces his 
decision editorialize 
against Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, “and cannot 
accept that there are 

two equivalent sides 
every story.” 

Which reflects another 
shift. Recent films study 
not only journalism, but 
journalists—the simmering 
stews arrogance, 
insecurity, idealism, and 
cynicism who filter news 
the public. Consider, 
again, Shattered Glass: even 
condemns Glass’s 
transgressions, the film 
considers the obsessive 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


HARD NUMBERS 


356 applicants for Knight 
Foundation/MTV- 
“Young Creators 
Award,” which funds innovative 
ideas transform physical 
communities through digitally 
delivered news 


maximum age for 
applicants 


approximate percent 
news-aggregation Web sites 
Del.icio.us, Reddit, and Digg, 
that originated from blogs and 
sites that “generally offer very 
little news” (YouTube, WebMD, 
etc.), from 6/24/07 6/29/07 


aggregation sites’ stories 

that originated news sources 
ther than wire services, such 

BBC News and Slate, during 

the same week 


stories 
mentioning the words 


“poverty,” “low income,” 
“homelessness,” “welfare,” 
“food stamps” the nightly 


newscasts ABC, NBC, and 
CBS between 9/11/03 and 
10/30/06 


aired about 
Michael legal woes 
during the same period 


the FCC for 

video news release without 
disclosure its CN8 channel— 
the first cable company ever 
receive such penalty 


maximum 
$32,500 fine the 


FCC can levy against news 
organizations for running 
VNR real news 


‘de VA L 
$26.3 billion 
Comcast’s 2006 revenue 


Sources: The Knig ght Fot undation, 
Project for Exce llence in Journalism, 


FAIR, Center for Media and Democracy, 


PR Watch, Comcast 


need for approval that led 
him commit them. the 
opposite extreme, Veronica 
Guerin complicates the 
martyrdom its eponymous 
heroine (Cate Blanchett) 
suggesting, through its 
focus Guerin’s family 
much her profession, 
that Guerin’s life wasn’t 
entirely her own 
sacrifice. Mighty 
Heart, similarly, studies 
the murder journalist 
Daniel Pearl through 

the eyes his wife, 
Mariane (Angelina Jolie), 
and the family and friends 
left behind. Even the act 
martyrdom, dying the 
name reportorial pursuit— 
formerly guaranteed ticket 
journalistic heroism—is 

complex proposition 
these films. The death 
journalist not the demise 
empty symbol, but 
rather the loss human 
life. It’s small change, but 
noteworthy one. 

There’s one exception, 
however, this insistently 
prismatic view journalist 
characters, one way 
which the hero/Villain 
paradigm still applies: 
postmodernity’s 
quintessential antihero, the 
commercial profiteer. Good 
Night, and Good Luck’s real 


villain isn’t McCarthy—the 
film’s reduction the 
demagogic senator mere 
archival footage suggests 

this even adds touch 
vérité George Clooney’s 
cinéma—but, rather, 
advertisers and the corporate 


management that caves 

them. Those composite 
commercial interests, 
invisible yet omnipresent 
the newsroom’s hermetic 
haze, present the greatest 
obstacle Murrow’s 
eloquent editorials. 
Blood Diamond, Maddy 
Bowen (Jennifer Connelly) 
views her reporting 
Sierra Leone’s civil war 

weapon against the 
commercial diamond trade 
that foments the bloodshed 
she observes. Country, 
whose journalists (Juliette 
Binoche and Samuel 


LANGUAGE CORNER EVER THUS 


Jackson) navigate memory 
South Africa, pits the pithy, 
sound bite-happy reports 
their organizations demand 
(“twenty seconds...that’s 
all we’ve got grab the 
listeners the balls,” one 
radio editor puts it) against 
the vast landscape 
Apartheid’s atrocities. 
Which brings back 
The Hunting Party—that, 
despite the fairly tasteless 
collisions forces between 
the grim and the glib, offers 
insights into both the 
preservation memory 


and the commercial 


influences that can 


that effort. 


Based Scott 
Anderson’s Esquire story 
about real-life reporters 
chasing (and, the film, 
finding) war criminals 
Bosnia, the film bridges the 
cinema the past and the 
present juxtaposing two 
facets the journalistic 
prism: The Media—that 
vague, institutional, 
and often commercially 
motivated force—and the 
individual journalist. While 
The Media often miss the 
mark pursuing truth, The 
Hunting Party suggests, the 
individual journalist can still 
trusted get the story, 
every sense, right. 


More 


CAVEAT: “Thusly” can used humorous context, but you it, put sign. 
Otherwise, chances are nobody will get it; wonder why you didn’t use “thus.” 

Some recent examples: 

“President Bush should declare this nonoccupation doctrine thusly:” 

“This week, used that venue renew his criticism thusly:” 

“Last Thursday night, introduced immigration story thusly:” 

“That someone Ira Winkler, company employee who labeled himself thusly 
his 2005 book ‘Spies Like 

Some these seem going for humor. our book, only the last one makes 
the bar. 

tempted “thusly,” and the unusually constructed (no “ly”) but highly standard 
adverb “thus” seems odd, see “this way” (or “that way,” “labeled himself that 
way”) will work. Bet will. —Evan Jenkins (ejenkins@cir.org) 
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this issue’s Research 
Report, Michael Schudson 
and Danielle Haas give 
scientific backbone The 
Hunting Party’s message: 
However low the institution 
The Media may have 
plummeted the mass 
imagination, they write, 
reporters close home 
remain figures faith. 

And, therefore, figures 
fascination. It’s 
coincidence that many 
the journalists Hollywood 
has given late—Truman 
Capote, Veronica Guerin, 
Stephen Glass, Zodiac’s 
Robert Graysmith, Daniel 
Pearl, Edward Murrow— 
are based real-world 
reporters. Contemporary 
films reveal cultural desire 
understand journalism’s 
realities, appreciate, 
basic level, the work that 
goes into writing the first 
draft history. They also 
suggest the fact that the pool 
those writers has been, 
recent years, steadily— 
exponentially—expanding. 
(Superman Returns, whose 
Lois and Clark are two 
pop culture’s most famous 
reporters, gives playful nod 
citizen journalism. “These 
are iconic,” the Daily Planet’s 
editor barks his staff, 
holding photos Superman, 
“and they were taken 
twelve-year-old with 
camera phone.”) Journalism 
evolving, and Hollywood, 
cultural mirror that is, 
reflecting its growth. Today’s 
celluloid journalists may 
not forged the stark 
contrasts the past, but 
their complexity makes 
them stronger characters, 
more empathetic and more 
tantalizingly, identifiably 
human—more, short, like 
their audiences. the big 
screen, life, they’re still 
worth looking to. 

Megan Garber 


John Knight Fellowships 
Stanford University 


Twelve U.S. journalists 
win Knight Fellowships each year. 


WHAT THEY GET? 


Nine months study, intellectual growth, and personal change 

one the world’s great universities, right the middle Silicon Valley 
independent study and research and special forums with 
academic and journalism leaders. the end the year they return 
the rapidly changing journalism landscape with renewed sense 
purpose, deeper knowledge and tools tackle the challenges ahead. 


WHAT ARE LOOKING FOR? 


Reporters and editors and anchors 


Photographers and producers and news directors 


Editorial cartoonists and multimedia producers 


The application deadline February 2008 
For application form, visit our website: http://knight.stanford.edu 


want journalists who 
have already accomplished 
lot and are ambitious 
more. Candidates 
must have seven years’ 
professional experience. 
Fellows receive stipend 
$60,000 plus tuition, 
and supplements for 
health insurance, books, 
housing and child care. 
All benefits and activities 
the program are open 
spouses and partners 
Fellows. 


John Knight Fellowships 
Stanford University 
Building 120, Room 424 
Stanford, 94305-2050 
Phone: (650) 723-4937 
Fax: (650) 725-6154 


e-mail: 
knight-info@lists.stanford.edu 


Business Writing 


BusinessJournalism.org 


FREE Weeklong Online Seminars 
Business Journalism Fall 2007 


Business Journalism Boot Camp 


Plus, the latest articles by: 


Visit BusinessJournalism.org for online seminar dates and registration. 


Intermediate Business Journalism 


Covering Private Companies 


Steve Everly The Kansas City Star “Tips covering the energy industry.” 


Jeff Bailey The New York Times “Interviewing techniques for business journalists.” 


Jonathan Higuera, Reynolds Center deputy director, “Shifting business writing from print Web.” 


ald W. Re 


for Business Journalism 


\riz. 85287-4702 


Funded grant from the Las Nevada-based 


Donald Reynolds Foundation. 
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DARTS LAURELS CLINT HENDLER 


for truth-telling under 
difficult circumstances. 
When rumors began 
circulate that CEO Stu- 
art Jenkins, who over- 
sees Principia College, 
had been given big pay raise, editor Caitlin Carpenter 
began digging. She soon found out that not only were the 
rumors true, but two trustees had resigned protest. The 
resulting January 2007 piece was departure from the 
school-funded Pilot’s usual role covering campus hap- 
penings the five-hundred-student, Christian Science- 
affiliated school southern became the first 
series articles the controversy. (The same issue 
carried the unexpected news that college president George 
Moffett, who served the titular publisher the Pilot, 
would resign the end the year—more that bit.) 
While the cEo complained “inaccuracy and bias,” the 
biweekly continued break news and frame the resulting 
governance debate. April, the Pilot published editorial 
letting the campus know that its access relevant infor- 
mation had been curtailed, and that the editors felt they 
were being discouraged from reporting “controversial” 
topics. The tension came head just before graduation, 
when tipster gave the paper e-mails exchanged among 
Moffett, Jenkins, and the board trustees showing that 
Jenkins had worked strip Moffett his power shortly 
before his previously unexplained resignation. The editors 
published special issue that included the smoking-gun 
mails. Moffett told that the night before the issue was 
distributed, Jenkins demanded that the paper held 
back. (Jenkins says doesn’t recall the conversation, 
was “very late night.”) 6:30 the next morning, Moffett 
says trustee rang his doorbell deliver letter from the 
board “implying possible financial sanctions against 
allowed the paper distributed.” Moffett refused step 
in, and the Pilot hit campus the next day. This fall, after the 
paper published letter former trustee who claims that 
Jenkins manipulated accreditation data make Moffett 
look bad, the school’s administration launched inquiry 
that could cost the Pilot’s faculty adviser his job. Jenkins 
resigned October 18, but leaves behind new committee 
that determined ensure that the Pilot adheres list 
as-yet-undefined “standards.” 


tion aimed corporate boards, for conflicted 


leadership. Former Forbes publisher Jeffrey Cunningham 
the magazine’s owner, chairman, and sometime editor-in- 
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Send nominations 
dartsandlaurels@cjr.org 


chief. And sits several corporate boards. One them 

Countrywide Financial, the massive home-lending com- 
pany now shambles after its central role the subprime 

mortgage meltdown. The magazine’s September issue carries 

fawning interview Cunningham conducted with Country- 
wide’s CEO and founder, Angelo Mozilo (sample display copy: 
“helped his customers realize their dreams following 
his own”), without any mention the two men’s business 

relationship, the company’s troubles, its generous and 

controversial executive compensation—in 2006, Cunning- 
ham netted $369,308 from the company, and year’s end 

had over $1.5 million company stock. (After speaking with 

Cunningham amended the Web version the article 

reflect his board membership.) Cunningham also serves 

the board Jim Cramer’s TheStreet.com; until recent 

redesign, the magazine’s Web site showcased video 

Directorship-sponsored speech Cramer gave—again with 

disclosure their business relationship. And March 2006, 
the magazine carried four-page interview with the CEO 

Institutional Shareholder Services, corporate research 

firm, without disclosing that Directorship was undergoing 
what Cunningham later characterized “general business 

discussions” with the firm. interview, Cunningham 

suggests that conflict interest “only relevant when one 

side benefits the expense another.” That’s equation 

that leaves out readers. 


South Dakota’s Argus Leader for 


taking the state’s antiquated pub- 
lic-records laws. When the paper wanted the guest list for 
the governor’s traditional glad-handing fall pheasant hunt, 
had only one option: ask nicely. The state’s open-records 
law weak almost nonexistent; tied for last 
among the fifty states 2002 ranking the trade group 
Investigative Reporters and Editors. But after the governor 
said December 2005, the Argus Leader filed long-shot 
suit—as Jon Arneson, the paper’s attorney, gently put it, 
didn’t have lot law on”—arguing that was time 
for the courts reinterpret the statute, which hasn’t been 
substantially updated since 1939. After losing circuit court, 
the state Supreme Court (or rather, makeshift court sub- 
stitute judges empaneled after the five original justices, who 
presumably attended the hunt, recused themselves) ruled 
against the paper September and suggested seek 
legislative remedy. “As the largest news organization the 
state, don’t fight the battle the end, one else will,” 
says editor Randell Beck. But with new transparency-friendly 
leaders the state legislature, Beck cautiously optimistic 
that bringing attention the cause, may have been the 
right time lose. 


>) 


Some 
reporters journalists 
cover cover 


City hall Global warming 
Government twisting scientific findings 

Energy supply and demand 
Biotechnology and tissue engineering 
Nanotechnology 
Avian flu 
Brain and cognitive sciences 
Privacy the digital age 
Stem cells and cloning 
The origin matter and energy 
HIV and AIDS 
Dubious practices drug marketing 


Toxic waste 


Pollution and poverty 
Human nature 
Addiction 
Cancer 
Obesity 


Race and health care 
and everything else the human mind can explore 


get grasp these and other crucial areas science, 
technology, medicine the environment, consider spending nine 
months MIT Knight Science Journalism Fellow. 


Marvelous You'll take classes from leading professors MIT and Harvard. 
Perhaps the among other accomplished journalists who share your 
passion for understanding concepts deeper level and your 
unexpected bonus was desire even better journalist. 


chance swap career Knight Fellows receive stipend $55,000 plus tuition and fees 
for one academic year. 


j 
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storocte 
who shared interests 


Science Journalism 
Fellowships MIT 


and many goals. 


For more information http://web.mit.edu/knight-science/ 
contact: Boyce Rensberger, director boyce@mit.edu 617.253.3442 


Justin Gillis 
The Washington 


THE CONTRARY MICHAEL MASSING 2002, argued that Saddam Hus- 
sein was actively seeking nuclear 
weapon, that got one, would 
doubt use blackmail the U.S., that 
the UN’s sanctions-based containment 
policy was breaking down, and that 
aresult, only full-scale invasion could 
deter him. Pollack had worked for Presi- 
dent Clinton’s National Security Coun- 
cil, and his liberal credentials helped 
win over many commentators otherwise 
skeptical George Bush. piece 
headlined, THE I-CAN’T-BELIEVE-I’M- 
A-HAWK February 2003, Bill 
Keller (then columnist for the Times, 
now its executive editor), wrote admir- 
ingly that “Kenneth Pollack, the Clinton 


National Security Council expert whose 
The War Expert argument for invading Iraq surely the 

most influential book this season, has 
Wrong, wrong, wrong again. But the media still want Ken Pollack provided intellectual cover for every lib- 

eral who finds himself inclining toward 
JULY 30, THE DEBATE OVER THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION’S “SURGE” but uneasy about Mr. Bush.” 
Iraq was heating up, The New York Times ran op-ed article that enthusiasti- addition, Pollack, from late Sep- 
cally endorsed it. Titled WAR MIGHT JUST WIN, was written 2002 mid-February 2003, 
O’Hanlon and Kenneth Pollack, both the Brookings Institution, and, co-authored three op-eds for 
through it, grew increasingly irritated. Part the problem was the piece’s the Times, each more insistent than the 
ing tone. “After the furnace-like heat,” they wrote, “the first thing you notice when the need invade. Saddam 
you land Baghdad the morale our troops.” Soldiers and marines “told not ousted, Pollack warned, 
they feel that they now have superb commander Gen. David Petraeus; certain gain nuclear weapon 
are confident his strategy, they see real results, and they feel now they have the the second half this decade, not 
numbers needed make real difference.” before. Pollack disparaged the efforts 

From Ramadi, where they talked with Marine captain whose company weapons inspectors, dismissed 
living harmony” with Iraqi security forces; Baghdad’s Ghazaliya neighborhood, assurances from the International 
which was “slowly coming back life with stores and shoppers”; Energy Agency’s Mohamed 
cities Tal Afar and Mosul, where security forces had “stepped that Iraq’s nuclear program was 
plate,” the surge was helping produce “new O’Hanlon and Pollack check, and urged President Bush 
and result, “Congress should plan sustaining the effort least into the “inspections trap.” “Yes,” 

From reading their report, was impossible tell that U.S. soldiers “we must weigh the costs 
still being blown and that mangled corpses continued appear war with Iraq today, but the other 
Baghdad’s streets. O’Hanlon and Pollack noted that they had spent eight the balance must place the 
Iraq, and wondered how freely they had been able move about. answer cost war nuclear-armed Iraq 
provided two weeks later Salon’s Glenn Greenwald, who wrote that O’Hanlon Pollack elaborated 
told him interview that the two had largely followed developed Fox News, MSNBC, Charlie Rose, 
the Defense Department. mention this had been made their article. most frequently, where 

Even more misleading, felt, was O’Hanlon and Pollack’s description them- was consultant. 
selves “two analysts who have harshly criticized the Bush administration’s light all this, Pollack’s effort 
miserable handling This claim caught the attention other news himself off harsh critic the 
nizations. bit Charles Gibson declared World News, Bush administration seemed less than 
‘two long and persistent critics the Bush administration’s handling the And was disappointing 
had written significant change Iraq; the White House was “thrilled” with see the Times—which had published 
the piece, Martha Raddatz reported, that had distributed the press corps. his earlier briefs for the invasion and 
O’Hanlon and Pollack were invited discuss their findings CNN, Fox thus knew his position—let him get away 
Talk the Nation, and MSNBC’s Hardball. with it. 

Yet the quickest Google searches would have raised doubts about both men’s was further disappointed see 
bona fides critics the war. While they have strongly criticized some the paper allow Pollack back onto its 
policies hasn’t?—both were supporters the invasion. Pollack op-ed page all, given how often he’d 
especially vocal. The Threatening Storm: The Case for Invading Iraq, published been wrong the past. Saddam had 
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Pinned down U.S. Army soldiers take cover Najaf, Iraq, August 2004. 


nuclear weapons program. His regime 
had been contained. The inspectors were 
doing effective job investigating po- 
tential weapons sites. Mohamed 
dei’s assurances proved well founded. 
(As late June 2003, Pollack, another 
op-ed for the Times, assured us, the 
headline put it, BOMBS? WE’LL 
FIND THEM.) 

Pollack seemed more prescient 
about the likely consequences inva- 
sion. “Being rid Saddam Hussein,” 
wrote The Threatening Storm, “would 
enormous boon U.S. foreign pol- 
icy.” would allow the United States 
reduce its presence the Gulf region. 
would improve the prospects for peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians. And, 
while perhaps increasing anti-American- 
ism among Arabs the short term, 
the long run would remove impor- 
tant source such antipathy (the con- 
frontation with Saddam). “Imagine how 
different the Middle East and the world 
would be,” wrote, new Iraqi state 
were stable, prosperous, and force for 
progress the region.” 

Achieving such state, Pollack went 
on, would likely prove neither difficult 


nor costly. With contributions from 
wealthy allies, wrote, “it unimag- 
inable that the United States would 
have contribute hundreds billions 
dollars and highly unlikely that 
would have contribute even tens 
billions dollars.” Likewise, wrote, 
“we should not exaggerate the danger 
casualties among American troops. 
U.S. forces Bosnia have not suffered 
single casualty from hostile action be- 
cause they have become attentive and 
skillful force protection.” While the 
United States “may not enjoy such in- 
credible success neither should 
assume that would suffer large 
numbers casualties.” 

the time Pollack and O’Hanlon ar- 
rived Iraq assess the surge, more 
than 3,600 U.S. soldiers had died and 
nearly 30,000 had been injured; total 
U.S. outlays Iraq were approaching 
$330 billion, with another billion be- 
ing spent every week. 

phone interview, asked Pollack 
about these discrepancies. his book, 
said, had made clear that his 
predictions were based the expec- 
tation that the Bush administration, 


whoever else might invade Iraq, would 
full-scale reconstruction the 
country rather than pursue quick-fix 
“pragmatic” approach. “My point was 
that you rushed and used too few re- 
sources, which what the Bush admin- 
istration has done,” said, “you’d get 
civil war and warlordism, which ex- 
actly what we’ve got now.” 

for his position the invasion it- 
self, Pollack maintained that had not 
been strong advocate for the war but 
rather “tortured” one. know wrote 
pieces that were very help- 
ful the Bush administration making 
its case,” said. “But that’s not why 
wrote them.” The Threatening Storm, 
told me, said that this wasn’t war 
needed fight right away, that there 
were other things needed first, 
like work the Middle East peace pro- 
cess...and run down don’t 
like characterize myself supporter 
the invasion.” Yet his book contains 
chapter titled “The Case for 
Invasion.” it, states flatly that “the 
only prudent and realistic course ac- 
tion left the United States mount 
full-scale invasion Iraq smash the 
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Iraqi armed forces, depose Saddam’s re- 
gime, and rid the country weapons 
mass destruction.” 

And what about those hawkish op- 
eds the Times? did write those op- 
eds, and believed everything put 
them, but that was simply making one 
side the case,” said. “Often was 
responding arguments against going 
war, which felt were very weak.” 
added: “I’ve learned over the course 
time that op-eds are imperfect me- 
dium for expressing complex views 
That’s why I’ve greatly dimin- 
ished the op-ed writing I’ve done.” Such 
sentiments, however, had not stopped 
him from writing his July op-ed about 
the merits the surge. 

Pollack did acknowledge that had 
been wrong one key 
And, said, was fair take that 
into account when evaluating his cur- 
rent writings. But, observed, don’t 
think you should make judgment about 
work based any [one] particu- 
lar thing I’ve done. would argue that 
you went back and looked over 
grand record going back the 
1980s, I’ve actually got very good track 
record.” asked: “Should Churchill 
have been disqualified forever because 
Gallipoli? I’m not trying put myself 
the same category Churchill, but 
the point that one mistake should not 
forever hang over person’s head.” 

It’s valid point. the Gallipoli stan- 
dard were applied Iraq, much our 
foreign-policy commentariat would 
out the street. Christopher Hitch- 
ens would have give his column 
Vanity Fair and Thomas Friedman 
would lose his perch the Times. Half 
the columnists The Washington Post 
would have find new line work, 
and The New Republic would probably 
have shut down. the simple interest 
journalistic employment, some slack 
must allowed. It’s healthy, though, 
reminded what these prognosti- 
cators have said the past, especially 
when they continue turn out such 
one-dimensional and one-sided assess- 
ments the one that Kenneth Pollack 
and Michael O’Hanlon published the 
July Times. 


MICHAEL MASSING contributing editor 
the Columbia Journalism Review. 


Q&A WITH JULIE ROVNER 


The New Health-Care Debate 


1992 echoes loudly, but today’s story isn’t just back the future 


2005 SURVEY THE KAISER FAMILY FOUNDATION FOUND THAT TWICE 
many people rely the media for information about health care rely doc- 
tors friends family combined. 2007, with health care major issue the 
presidential campaign, people will lean the press even more. Covering the 
complexities the health-care debate 
not easy. How can journalists make 
them clear? For the first series 
Q&as with accomplished journalists 
the main domestic issues the cam- 
paign, CJR spoke Julie Rovner, who 
covers health policy for National Public 
Radio. She was interviewed Trudy 
Lieberman, who directs the health and 
medicine reporting program the City 
University New York’s graduate 
school journalism, and longtime 
contributing editor 


Rovner’s rules 
It’s all about truth- 
squading, finding 
good “explainer,” 
and context, 
context, context. 


How you contrast the public discussion health care approach the 
2008 election with the discussion 1992? During this last year, I’ve been 
walking around saying, “Wow. It’s 1991!” much feels the same. You’ve got 
businesses complaining about health-care costs and worried middle class. 
the other hand, think the big difference this sort cynical “been there, done 
that, didn’t work” feeling that wasn’t there 1991. And the numbers have gotten 
much bigger. We’ve gotten many more zeros. The costs have gone that 
much more. The number uninsured has gone that much more. The number 
solutions we’ve tried and that have failed has gone that much more. 


the public less likely swayed commercials, such the famous “Harry 
and Louise” ads, which helped derail the Clinton health-care plan 1993? 
don’t think they’re less susceptible. People don’t understand the health-care 
system, and think that’s one journalism’s big challenges. 


the public likely influenced the mantra that the U.S. has the best 
health-care system the world? How should journalists put that phrase 
perspective? Every candidate going say it. some extent, it’s true. There 


are lot things that the United 
States leads the world in—developing 
new technologies and treatments and 
drugs. And there are lot things 
that the United States lags behind in, 
like life expectancy, infant mortality, 


the number uninsured people, and 
access quality-of-care measures. 


the public ready embrace 
cost-containment, the Canadians, 
Germans, and French have? No. That’s 
what I’m sort looking at—when 


I’m watching these presidential 
candidates, one the things I’m 
trying measure which them 


actually ready suggest that 
people might have make sacrifices. 
don’t see that yet. Right now they 
can all rattle off the easy answers: 


going improve information 
technology and going have 
electronic health records, and they’re 


going save money. all know the 
buzzwords, and they all know the 
talking points. You 
need drill down below that. 


What really mean the word 
“reform” health care? NPR we’re 
not supposed use the word “reform.” 


Reform actually word that has 


subjective meaning, and therefore, 
really shouldn’t use it. Our 
Washington editor tries ban and 
fails most the time. don’t tend 
reform things. tend make 


smaller changes. 


Candidates have already begun 

use phrases like “No European-style 
rationing.” How should journalists 
put that context? Any health 
economist will point out that 
the U.S. currently ration health care, 
the basis economics. you have 


insurance, you get more care than 


you don’t. you have money, you get 
more care than you don’t. ration 
care. simply ration economically, 
rather than queuing. You don’t 
have very far find someone 
say that. 


Are beginning have queuing? 
Arecent story from Orlando told 
women unable get mammograms, 
particularly diagnostic mammograms. 
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2007 


There are not enough services. 

that not queuing? Yes. There are 

also geographic disparities. are 
starting get queuing because there 
are starting shortages. There 

are places where it’s difficult even for 
people with insurance get primary- 
care doctors. People with insurance 
wait months now get appointments, 
see specialists, get mammograms. 
getting the point where 
have the worst both worlds. 


How should reporters check the 
claims made interest groups that 
don’t want concede that anything 
works well other countries? That’s 
good question, and wish 

knew how better cover what’s 
going other countries, short 

going there. believe some 
these scary things see from some 

these groups, that everything 
France and Canada awful? No. The 
one thing know from other 
countries that even their systems 
aren’t perfect, the people are very 
happy with their systems. And the 
health outcomes people other 
countries are better than our health 
outcomes. 


What will happen don’t make any 
changes? Seventy-eight million baby 
boomers who are rapidly approaching 
Medicare eligibility will start 
consuming lot expensive health- 
care services. That the potential 
tidal wave cost that we’re looking at, 
and that’s the main reason that doing 
something about the health-care 
system imperative. 


there way sort the candidates’ 
positions health care into 
different buckets for journalists? The 
Republicans have been pretty easy 
sort because they’ve all been saying 
the same thing, which is, “more 
private market.” The Democrats 

tend different: you’ve got your 


single-payer advocates, the individual- 
mandate advocates, and the rest say, 


“Let’s build the existing system.” 


What can expect special- 
interest lobbying? The usual players 


will involved—the insurance 


industry, the doctors, the hospitals— 
but there will new player, the 
player haven’t seen before. They 
want lay the railroad track for the 
interoperable health-information 
network. Both hardware and 
software providers are throwing lots 
money around. 


How can journalists better job 
covering the debate over the next 
few years? Mostly putting things 
context. truth-squading when 
candidates start going after each other 
with charges and countercharges. 
that really true? did the candidate 
leave something out? Those are 
great stories; they’re really popular, 
and they’re fun do. were 
make one big recommendation 
journalists covering health care 
this election, would work 
translating the substance. 


What should reporters reading 
stay current? read Health Affairs. 
The Alliance for Health Reform has 
been doing some really good briefings 
and they post the transcripts. The 
Congressional Budget Office, their 
estimates bills, has been doing 
good job explaining these things. 
They can read hearings online 
thomas.loc.gov. Kaiser does really 
good stuff. 


What will the big story, and what 
will the sideshow diversions? 

The big story will whether there 
will some sort change the 
health-care system, trying cover the 
uninsured and controlling costs. The 
big diversion might Bush’s tax cut, 
which set expire 2010; that 
could problem 2009. 


How you beyond the anecdote 
make story accessible? Anecdotal 
leads have almost become cliché. 

think that you may want write 
about the decision-maker. with the 
agony the person who actually has 
decide, the small-business person, 
although that’s starting get cliché, 
too. Something other than the patients 
themselves. knew the secret, 
would doing it. 


seems that there needs 
new way think about these 
stories, terms the writing, 
terms the presentation. Remembe 
that its core, it’s really about 
decisions over how structure the 
system—basically government versus 
private sector. And within that, it’s, 
“Do have whole new delivery 
have now?” Those are the two big 
decisions. And then within them, 
there are zillion more decisions. 
But you keep those overarching 
decisions your head, it’s little bit 
easier. The world different place 
than 1993. This going more 
“how” rather than “whether” 
change the system. 


People’s eyes glaze over whena 

story contains difficult concepts, 

such risk selection. How 
keep readers from tuning out? 
Find something that makes great 
metaphor. For story S-CHIP, one 
the issues was, “Will people drop 
private coverage and take government 
coverage?” It’s hard explain. Jon 
Gruber, economist MIT, talked 
about tuna and dolphins. You want 
catch the uninsured tuna without also 
catching the insured dolphins, but the 
two swim together and are similar 
financial situations. managed 
arcane story way that listeners 
could understand. 


How use numbers people 
don’t tune out? use few 
absolutely need and hope for the 
best. One the best pieces advice 
good explainer. Maybe you’ve got 
professor local college. There are 
lots people who know about this 
and are really good explaining. And 
it’s not just the five six people who 
national reporters like use. 
find them. 


Reporters often tell that editors 
don’t see policy stories very sexy. 
Editors should look the polls. They 
suggest that health care and health 
insurance are right there after Iraq 
terms what the public wants 
see addressed. CJR 
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Orwell 


George Orwell’s classic 1946 essay, “Politics and the English 
Language,” attacked murky writing—dying metaphors, pretentious 
diction, meaningless words—and proposed that clear writing can 
lead clear thinking and better world. Mostly, went after 
fuzzy academics, though included sample communist 
propaganda among his targets. Soon after that, Orwell began 
work his great book, 1984, which introduced Newspeak, 
the fictional but terrifying system language designed hobble 
and crush independent thought. 

2007, our political season heats up, feels are 
traveling somewhere between the sensibilities those two 
works. corrupted language results mostly from 
laziness and pretention; 1984, from pure, power-hungry malice. 
The essay seems almost innocent; and while haven’t reached 
the darkness 1984, plenty people are trying manipulate 
independent thought. The corrosion language longer 
shocks us, particularly political season. Spin and propaganda 
have gained strength ways that Orwell didn’t foresee, and 
are transported through the public bloodstream via media that 
Orwell couldn’t imagine. 

Several writers address this subject new book from 
PublicAffairs, What Orwell Didn’t Know: Propaganda and the 
New Face American Politics, and have excerpted four 
the essays from that book that seem particularly relevant 
journalism: David Rieff considers Orwell model; Aryeh Neier 
discusses the misuse three familiar words: “freedom,” “liberty,” 
and “rights”; Nicholas Lemann worries less about bad language 
than about bad information; and Geoffrey Cowan provides case 
study which reporters take stand language that affects the 
discourse the war 

Finally, Brent Cunningham, managing editor, weighs 
with proposal: rhetoric beat. Journalists, after all, are good 
position help clarify public language and thus, the spirit 
Orwell’s “Politics and the English Language,” help clarify public 
thinking world that seems need it. 


Orwell Abuse 


DAVID RIEFF 


ONCE GREAT WHILE, ONE ENCOUNTERS WRITER WHO 
seems not only have finger the pulse his her own 
era, but also have something authoritative say poster- 
ity. the English language, Dr. Johnson still probably the 
paradigmatic example such writer. But since his death 
1950 the age forty-six, there can little doubt that 
George Orwell who occupies this place the collective 
imagination the culture. 

Whether Orwell himself would have relished being treated 
simultaneously seer, secular saint, yardstick conscience, 
and arbiter political good sense surely doubtful. was 
not without vanity, but was both too much natural 
contrarian and too skeptical human motives have taken 
such adulation face value. Like Simone Weil, whom 
would have loathed dislike Weil would have reciprocated 
with interest), Orwell had almost pitch-perfect talent 
for making things difficult for himself possible, and 


DAVID RIEFF contributing writer The New York Times 
Magazine. the author seven books, most recently the Point 
Gun: Democratic Dreams and Armed Intervention. 
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penitent’s tropism toward physical discomfort and privation 
even when there were easier and more comfortable roads 
open him. Weil essentially ensured her own death when, 
already gravely ill and refugee London, she insisted 
subsisting the official ration for people Nazi-occupied 
France even though virtually everybody France the time 
had extra sources food. Orwell, his tuberculosis worsening, 
left London, where might have been properly looked after, 
for the cold isolation the Isle Jura off western Scotland, 
where tried write, make furniture, and raise pigs his 
health went from bad worse. 

Both Weil and Orwell were “judgers.” Their standards 
were high and their opinions severe. Few people measured 
up, perhaps least all those with whom they shared impor- 
tant political and cultural affinities. Weil was war with her 
own Jewish background and with her Catholic faith. Orwell, 
the political historian George Lichtheim, who knew him, 
once told me, seemed puzzled how had wound with 
many Jews and homosexuals for comrades, and many 
ways was sentimental about England—or least 
certain fantasy image England—as any his more con- 
ventional classmates Eton colleagues the Burmese 
colonial police. 

Would the writer whose stock-in-trade was the telling 
unpleasant truths—truths power behalf the power- 
less, but also truths about power people whom Orwell felt 
criticized without understanding it—have really reveled 


what has now been almost sixty years encomia? was 
not without ego, perhaps would have succumbed—at 
least for time. But find hard believe that, the end, 
Orwell’s natural cussedness would not eventually have reas- 
serted itself and that would not have wondered what all 
the fuss about himself was finally all about. 

The praise has been curious has been lavish. Many 
influential writers are “claimed” one political side both 
their own time and after their deaths. Orwell always insisted 
that was man the left, and yet now claimed 
both the left (apart from extreme fringe for whom 
Orwell’s anticommunism remains anathema) and the right. 
The neoconservative writer Norman Podhoretz once wrote 
essay Orwell insisting that were alive today, 
too would neoconservative. the same time, Orwell 
routinely invoked descriptions the current political 
depredations the American right. Weighing these mutu- 
ally excluding acts appropriation, hard not feel that 
the actual George Orwell disappears the more the debate 
blot onto which contestants our contemporary politi- 
cal controversies can project their own opinions, but using 
Orwell nineteenth-century politicians used the Bible—as 
debate-settling textual authority. Opponents George 
Bush think that Orwell would have seen the Karl Rove 
propaganda machine the realization his fears political 
Newspeak. Supporters the Iraq war insist that Orwell was 
first and foremost antitotalitarian, and thus would have 
welcomed the overthrow vicious tyrant Saddam 
Hussein. For the right, campus political correctness totali- 
tarian. For the left, Orwell’s fear controlled media 
that resonates this period increasing media monopoly 
and capitalist political consensus. 

The truth that none the people who express them- 
selves recklessly and self-servingly about what Orwell 
would have thought and where would have stood have the 
right opine believably about either. state the obvious: 
Orwell died fifty-seven years ago, when the Cold War was 
its infancy, the European colonial empires still existed, the 
global predominance the United States was not clear (to 
Orwell least), globalization and the information economy 
did not exist, the mass migration the people the Global 
South the rich world had not yet begun, feminism had 
not yet transformed the family, and neither the Internet nor 
the biological revolution had taken place. claim that one 
can deduce from what Orwell said and what one believes 
stood for his own time what would have thought 
the early twenty-first century either vulgar quest for 
authority ratify one’s own views, fantasy about the 
transferability the past the present, both. haven’t 
clue what Orwell would have thought what side 
would have taken. 

What have the right the claim that posterity 
can always make the work great writer like George 
Orwell. can say that Orwell’s work, whether the 
description Communism Animal Farm and Homage 
Catalonia, totalitarianism 1984, the poor Down 
and Out Paris and London and The Road Wigan Pier, and 


his essential essays the relationship between language 
and politics, profound inspiration us—not shortcut 
making the points deem important, but example 
emulated how think and how write. claim 
more for Orwell not honor him but deny his work its 
specific gravity. writer, not guide. And surely that 
should enough. 


Rights and Wrongs 


ARYEH NEIER 


2002, YEAR AFTER THE TERRORIST ATTACKS NEW 
York and Washington, the Bush administration published 
new version “The National Security Strategy the 
United States America.” That document helped signal 
the administration’s intent launch war against Iraq 
asserting the readiness the United States engage 
preemptive wars against its designated enemies even where 
did not face imminent threat. 

Preemption was, course, the focus public attention 
the National Security Strategy. Yet the document also 
notable for the frequency with which uses three simple 
words—“freedom,” “liberty,” and “rights”—to describe Ameri- 
can policies and America’s position the world. The opening 
sentences the introduction President Bush invoke 
messianic struggle between light and darkness: 


The great struggles the twentieth century between lib- 
erty and totalitarianism ended with decisive victory for 
the forces freedom—and single sustainable model for 
national success: freedom, democracy, and free enterprise. 
the twenty-first century, only nations that share com- 
mitment protecting basic human rights and guaranteeing 
political and economic freedom will able unleash the 
potential their people and assure their future prosperity. 


Though have devoted career trying protect 
rights, this was disquieting statement. think rights 
limits power. delegate certain powers the state 
promote the common good, but those powers not include— 
says the United States Constitution—the power stop 
from expressing our thoughts, the power punish 
unfairly, the power torture invade our privacy, 
deny the equal protection the laws. These are our 
rights. are free because can exercise these rights. 
enjoy liberty because can secure protection these rights 
when they are threatened. 

“decisive victory for the forces freedom” another 
matter. this rendering, freedom not merely limit 
power. Rather, instrument power. Cast ideol- 
ogy—almost fetishized—freedom said have triumphed 
over its enemies because its superior virtue. This made 
ARYEH NEIER, former executive director Human Rights Watch, 
president the Open Society Institute. 
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clear the next phrase, which claims that, the wake 
this victory, there only single sustainable model for suc- 
cess: freedom, democracy, and free enterprise.” Those over- 
come the forces freedom have choice but accept 
the only true faith. 

Twenty years earlier, June 1982, President Ronald Rea- 
gan made speech the British parliament which 
launched what called “crusade for freedom.” Reagan’s 
main focus the time was the Cold War struggle with 
the Soviet Union and the armed conflicts Central America 
that saw part that struggle. the speech did not 
deal with the Middle East, Reagan’s choice words did not 
attract much comment the time. Yet you set President 
Bush’s introduction the 2002 National Security Strategy 
alongside President Reagan’s 1982 speech Westminster, 
apparent that Bush’s “decisive victory” and “single sus- 
tainable model” are continuation Reagan’s “crusade.” 
both cases, “freedom” weapon war vanquish 
infidels. President Bush’s frequent assertions that terrorists 
hate America’s freedoms and are trying destroy “our way 
life” seems reflect his view that Qaeda sees the cur- 
rent struggle the same way. 

Another significant aspect President Bush’s introduc- 
tion the National Security Strategy that brackets “free 
enterprise” and “economic freedom” with political freedom. 
Indeed, the National Security Strategy goes say, “The 
concept ‘free trade’ arose moral principle even before 
became pillar economics.” For the Bush administration, 
free trade not just good economic policy; is, common 
with other moral principles, sacrosanct. Those who not 
support free trade are, therefore, guilty sacrilege. The 
religious basis the Bush administration’s commitment 
this definition freedom was underscored the president’s 
second inaugural address, delivered January 20, 2005, 
which said that “every man and woman this Earth has 
rights, and dignity, and matchless value, because they bear 
the image the maker heaven and earth.” Freedom would 
triumph, the president continued, because “history also has 
direction, set liberty and the author liberty.” 


The words used 
denote something 

the government does 
should have 
with the activity itself, 
not the values 
meant embody 
the feelings meant 
activate. 
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disagree with this version other words, 
cross swords with god herself. 

The Bush administration and its allies may the most 
obvious abusers the words “freedom,” “liberty,” and 
“rights,” but talk “rights” also pervasive the left. Their 
use the term not restricted the civil and political 
rights identified the French Declaration Rights 1789 
the American Bill Rights 1791. Those great charters 
shaped the views those who think rights limits 
the state. The French declaration proclaimed the presump- 
tion innocence, while the first ten amendments the 
American Constitution set forth the protections which 
all are entitled before they may subjected criminal 
penalty; and both charters guaranteed that each may 
speak, write, publish, worship without the interference 
the state. (The French declaration also asserted that all 
are equal rights, whereas the American case, was only 
further series amendments, adopted after the Civil 
War, that the concept equal rights was incorporated into 

the Constitution.) 

Today, however, customary the left add great 
many rights those enumerated the French Declara- 
tion Rights the American Bill Rights (supplemented 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
that abolished slavery and recognized equal rights). These 
additional rights include economic rights, such “right 
health care,” “right housing,” and “right food,” and 
what are sometimes called “third-generation rights” such 
the “right healthy environment.” 

Yet calling such matters “rights” raises profound ques- 
tions about what meant “rights.” The effort the left 
equate economic rights with traditional civil and political 
rights the mirror image the effort the Bush admin- 
istration equate free trade and economic freedom with 
political freedom. Although economic freedom and eco- 
nomic rights sound similar, they actually signify opposite 
approaches. The champions economic freedom contend 
that there may restraints the uses capital. the 
other side, the proponents economic rights not only want 
restrain the way that capital used but also require its 
redistribution matter rights. 

Use the term “rights” deal with economic issues 
worldwide phenomenon; the obvious inability poor coun- 
tries provide all the benefits that the left has designated 
rights has not acted restraint. Instead, has given birth 
other concepts. One that rights should realized pro- 
gressively countries acquire the necessary resources for 
economic development. The other that there yet another 
right: so-called right development. Implementation 
this right requires the transfer resources from countries 
that are wealthy those that are poor. 

example the way economic rights would work, 
consider the question the right health care. One person 
may require kidney dialysis, another may need heart bypass 
operation, another may have have long-term cancer care, 
and yet another may need lifelong antiretroviral therapy. 
each case, failure provide this care would probably mean 
that the person who needs will die. Surely, therefore, 


health care right, the state has obligation provide 
such treatment each these persons and all others who 
have similar needs. Moreover, the manner which such care 
provided should meet high standard. That heart bypass 
operation, for example, should conducted well-quali 
fied surgeon operating state-of-the-art facilities. 

should evident, substantial resources that lie well 
beyond the reach most countries are required provide 
such care. view, wealthy country such the United 
States should, matter good public policy, provide such 
care all citizens who need it. Yet achieve this even 


the United States, unless public spending health care 
were greatly increased, deep cuts would have made 
spending primary health care. total spending health 
care were increased the degree required for both lifesav- 
ing care for the chronically ill well primary care for all, 
there would seem two alternative ways cover the 
extra costs. One would decrease spending other 
aspects government—education, transportation, criminal 
justice, national security, for example; the other would 
increase taxes. citizen, espouse the shifts spending 
priorities and tax policy needed provide comprehensive 
health care for all. 

Where have difficulty, however, with the idea that 
those with different views should have say the matter 
because, with the Bush administration’s position free 
trade, moral principle, right, has been invoked. The 
intended effect spelling out civil and political rights the 
American Bill Rights and the French Declaration Rights 
was make clear that there justification for their 
abridgment. Rights trump all other policy considerations. 
Those the left who place matters such housing, health 
care, the environment the same plane and call them 
rights proclaim that they can dealt with the same way. 
They cannot subjected policy determinations. They, too, 
should outside the realm democratic decision-making, 
made plain the first five words the American Bill 
Rights concerning civil and political rights: “Congress 
shall make law.” 

The concept progressive realization rights, which 
favored many the left way deal with the prob- 
lems poor countries, makes nonsense out the idea 
rights. the process recognizing that these so-called rights 
are dependent economic resources, undermines the 
principle that rights always take precedence over all other 
considerations. The implication that such rights free- 
dom speech, freedom the press, and the right not 
subjected cruel treatment may also limited when states 
lack resources when they come into conflict with other 
considerations. Indeed, many repressive governments have 
caught on, and justify denials civil and political rights 
the grounds that they are developing countries and, therefore, 
are not able respect such rights freedom expression. 

Orwell wrote, “But thought corrupts language, language 
can also corrupt thought.” The way that words such free- 
dom, liberty, and rights are used seems illustrate 
his point, and this something that citizens and their rep- 
resentatives the press should resist. Our government uses 


these words proclaim its virtue and its power, and both 
the government and its opponents the left all parts 
the world use them insist that the economic policies thev 
favor are beyond debate. the process, both sides diminish 
the value these words expressing the need limit power, 
question exclusive claims virtue, and foster debate. 


The Limits 
Language 


NICHOLAS LEMANN 


CAN THERE POLITICAL WRITER WHO HAS NOT FALLEN 
love with George Orwell’s 1946 essay, “Politics and the 
English Language”? Part its appeal what’s appealing 
about all Orwell—its directness and honesty, its plainspo- 
kenness, its faith, against all evidence, that human affairs can 
conducted morally, its sense being the side ordi- 
nary people, not the sophisticated and powerful. The only 
people Orwell attacks name “Politics and the English 
Language” are two celebrated academics, Harold Laski and 
Lancelot Hogben, not the kind minor-grade politicians and 
bureaucrats who would have made easy targets. 

“Politics and the English Language” begins lesson, and 
quite good one, how write well (delivered the form 
attack people who write badly), and ends with the 
hope that better writing can engender better society. What 
idea could more attractive writers than that what 
do, along the lines Orwell suggests, can improve 
not just our readers’ experience our work, but the lives 
everybody? Orwell, the connection between the English 
language and politics was that the debasement the lat- 
ter requires the corruption the former. “In our age,” 
wrote—meaning, the age the rise 
such thing ‘keeping out All issues are 
political issues, and politics itself mass lies, evasions, 
folly, hatred, and schizophrenia. When the general atmo- 
sphere bad, language must suffer.” But saying this generates 
the hope—highly qualified, hope always was Orwell’s 
work—that better, clearer language could rob bad politics 
its voice, and thereby might bring end. 

Orwell began work his masterpiece, 1984, not long after 
“Politics and the English Language’ 
owes some its resonance the way foreshadows New- 
speak, the great literary device Orwell invented for the novel). 
Although “Politics and the English Language” probably 
the best known all Orwell’s essays, the time wrote 


was published (the essay 


it—for Horizon, magazine edited his old schoolmate Cyril 
Connolly—he was extremely busy freelancer. The essay 
was one more than hundred pieces Orwell published 
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1946. Even advocates care and precision the use 
language, more passionate than systematic. 

produce 1984, the other hand, Orwell, then 
dying man, removed himself location about far from 
the setting the book one can imagine: house the 
sea, the end miles unpaved road, the remote Scot- 
tish island Jura. Newspeak fully worked-out system, 
far more horrifying than the examples Orwell gives 

“Politics and the English Language.” Its aim make indi- 
vidual, independent thought impossible depriving the 
mind the words necessary form ideas other than those 
fed the state. Newspeak once radically limits and 
shortens the number words available people (so that 
everyone has operate the linguistic level three- 
four-year-old) and turns all words denoting concepts into 
long, incomprehensible, bureaucratized euphemisms, devoid 
meaning and unable provoke debate resistance. Take 
away words, and you have taken away mental function; take 
away mental function, and you have taken away the possibil- 
ity political action. 

Because Newspeak aspect fully realized work 
art, has the quality seamless, self-contained perfection 
that art often has: exists literarily terms that make 
powerful and inarguable. “Politics and the English Language,” 
because farther from perfection, more interesting 
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think about today. Its conceptual roughness makes possible 
real consideration Orwell’s proposition that bad language 
always produces bad politics (and good language can produce 
good politics) way that Newspeak does not. 

The primary villain “Politics and the English Language” 
the kind fancy, pretentious, imprecise prose that usu- 
ally purveyed intellectuals (Orwell’s particular targets 
were intellectuals the left), not the state. Nobody who has 
read the essay can ever use formulation such “not unlike” 
again with clear conscience. Throughout the essay, Orwell 
wanders into what seems blanket condemnation 
all use abstractions political discussion. Life without 
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“justice, 
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science,” “class,” and “equality” 

lot more difficult contemplate happily than life without 
“not are not, after all, terms purposely made 
incomprehensible the manner Newspeak. 

Although Orwell’s language wonderfully clear, his 
thought, this crucial point, not. Sometimes seems 
saying that his despair about virtually all political discus- 
sion artifact bad historical moment—which would 
mean there hope. But concluding, writes, “Political 
language...is designed make lies sound truthful and mur- 
der respectable, and give appearance solidity pure 
wind.” That sounds pretty hopeless. Orwell uncomfort- 
able with big, complex societies that it’s hard tell whether 


would ever approve political writing that seeks make 
observations conceptual, rather than concrete and specific. 
Bad writing is, unfortunately, eternal; surely there even 

more today, weight, than there was 1946. writing 

guide, “Politics and the English is, more than sixty 

years after publication, absolutely useful. Whether Orwell’s 

idea—that better writing, and clearer language, can actually 

improve politics—applies today tougher question. 

There are really two distinct kinds bad political writing: 
the overcomplicated, unclear kind, and propaganda. The first 
kind dangerous because people power can use fuzz 
what they are doing and thus avoid accountability—think 
word like “rendition”—but usually not persuasive, 
because persuasion not its intent. Propaganda, the other 
hand, often quite beautifully and clearly written. When 
works, works virtue being simple and memorable. 
What dangerous about propaganda that misleading. 
But its success seems disprove Orwell’s implication that all 
bad ideas must clumsily expressed. Consider the follow- 
ing extract from President Bush’s speech joint session 
Congress September 20, 2001, which unveiled 
the “War Terror”: 


September the eleventh, enemies freedom committed 

act war against our country. Americans have known 

wars—but for the past 136 years, they have been wars 

foreign soil, except for one Sunday 1941. Americans have 

known the casualties war—but not the center great 

city peaceful morning. Americans have known surprise 

attacks—but never before thousands civilians. All this 

was brought upon single day—and night fell differ- 
ent world, world where freedom itself under attack. 


This would strike many people today practically the 
locus classicus—as Orwell surely would not have put it—of the 
kind language call “Orwellian.” (At the time, struck 
almost nobody that way.) Bush was responding success- 
ful terrorist attack declaring war, not against the attackers 
themselves but against unspecified “enemies freedom.” 
Thus, 1984, the United States was war without defi- 
nite beginning end point, against whomever Bush wanted 
against. Still, the speech wasn’t exactly Newspeak—its 
rhetoric was neither purposely obscure nor flat and simple 
the point meaninglessness. was meant have genuine, 
persuasive emotional effect, and did. Neither, except its 
violation Orwell’s proposed ban the word “freedom,” 
representative the kind rhetoric “Politics and the 
English Language” was aimed against. was vivid and (to 
quote Orwell) “all its words are those everyday life.” The 
one exemplar good writing Orwell singled out for praise 
“Politics and the English Language” was the King James 
version the Bible—a text that Bush and his chief speech 
writer the time, Michael Gerson, obviously also admired 
and tried use model. The challenge that “Politics and 
the English Language” puts before today determining 
how far can get politically through linguistic reform. 

All politicians use slogans. Most significant legislation 
given meaning-obscuring name, for instance, the USA 
PATRIOT Act and the Child Left Behind Act. The way 


respond these uses language partly conditioned 
our political preferences. Conservatives, who admire Orwell 
today less than liberals do, find Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal and Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society (pretty names 
for great expansions the charter the federal welfare 
state) Orwellian uses language. Every recent presi- 
dent has seemed his opposition have used political spin 
unprecedented and alarming level, and every party 
out power believes that can only use language more 
effectively (as opposed more honestly), will win again. 
there set rules can propose for the honest use 
political language that transcends ideology, and that would 
stand the often unlovely exigencies campaigning and 
government free society? 

There nothing wrong with Orwell’s advice “Politics 
and the English Language”: simple better than compli- 
cated; concrete better than abstract; careful better than 
sloppy; think before you write. The experience the last 
few years would lead add that political language, 
function far preferable emotion: the words used 
denote something the government does should have 
with the activity itself, not the values meant embody 
the feelings meant activate. (The war Iraq, yes; 
Operation Enduring Freedom, no.) But this would get 
only part the way. 

There are real limits how what’s wrong with politics 
can fixed linguistically. Many people participate politics 
through group membership, not through consuming mes- 
sages delivered through the mass media. People interest 
groups, whether they’re environmentalists beet farmers, 
usually come politics with their minds already made up, 
least with frame reference powerful (legal abor- 
tion like the Holocaust) that lies completely outside the 
bounds the general public debate. They are not susceptible 
persuasion, but that means they can’t easily misled 
brainwashed, either. The targets political language are 
the marginal players, not the committed ones. Conversely, 
active and widespread political participation decreases the 
importance language, and thus, for good ill, reduces 
the role writers, intellectuals, and propagandists the 
political system. 

mind, even more frightening political prospect 
than the corruption language the corruption infor- 
mation. Language, especially the age the Internet, 
accessible everybody. Some users language are more 
powerful than others, some are more honest than others, and 
some are more adept than others—but the various ways 
speaking about politics can least compete with each other 
the public square, and can least hope that the more 
honest and clear ways will triumph the end. Information, 
the other hand, much less generally accessible than 
words. When the process determining whether the facts 
situation have been intentionally corrupted people 
power (whether, let’s say, Saddam Hussein had the ability 
produce nuclear weapons, whether new drug has harmful 
side effects), there often corrective mechanism hand, 
there cases the intentional corruption language. 
Intellectual honesty about the gathering and use facts and 
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data and more precious part free society than 
intellectual honesty language. ought guard with the 
same zeal that animates Orwell’s work political speech. 


‘Surge, Meet 
‘Escalation’ 


GEOFFREY COWAN 


NOTHING HAS THE CAPACITY FRAME POLITICAL DEBATE 
more successfully than good turn phrase, characteriza- 
tion, metaphor; nor can anything more pervert demo- 
cratic discourse than inaccurate, imprecise, misleading 
language. George Orwell understood the game and called 
its bluff more than sixty years ago. words that offered 
eerie forecast the rhetoric Vietnam, noted that 
“defenceless villages are bombarded from the air, the inhab- 
itants driven out into the countryside, the cattle machine- 
gunned, the huts set fire with incendiary bullets: this 
called pacification.” 

understood, too, that political advocates trade the 
use language. Since there “no agreed definition” the 
word democracy, Orwell noted, “the defenders every kind 
régime claim that This one area where 
the world has not really changed since 1946, when Orwell 
wrote “Politics and the English Language.” Nor, indeed since 
quarter century before that, when Walter Lippmann 
Public Opinion described the role “the publicity man” 
who shapes images for reporters, acting “censor and pro- 
pagandist, responsible only his employers,” presenting the 
truth “only accords with the employers’ conception 
his own interest.” But while political advocates and press 
agents have always had every right (and every incentive) 
peddle their own version the truth, and spin their own 
clever phrases and metaphors, journalists should not blindly 
parrot their words. And once while, they 

late November 2006, when News first used the 
words “civil war” describe events Iraq, the network took 
the unusual stand defying the government defining the 
war. The phrase had been employed for years some observ- 
ers inside and outside government. But public (and 
publicized) action moved the words the forefront public 
discourse. doing so, the network demonstrated one the 
most important functions the mainstream media. Usually 
without much internal deliberation thought, the major 
press outlets effectively define the terms America’s public 
discourse. But the careful choice language—of the words 
used describe ourselves, our adversaries, our choices, and 
our debates—is core responsibility the press. 
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The decision call events Iraq “civil war” provides 
excellent case study. early 2004, some officers had 
been using that phrase, had some congressional leaders, 
including Senator Joseph Biden. During the next two years, 
much the American public came the same conclusion. 
March 2006, Washington Post poll found that major- 
ity Americans was afraid that the fighting between Sunni 
and Shiite Muslims would lead civil war. That summer, 
number analysts and news outlets reported that there was 
debate brewing the administration over the issue—with 
the calling for more honest assessment and the White 
House resisting. President Bush made the administration’s 
views clear. March 2006, Iyad Allawi, who was once Iraq’s 
interim prime minister, used the term. 

“Do you agree with Mr. Allawi that Iraq has fallen into 
civil reporter asked the president news confer- 
ence. The response was unequivocal: not.” 

Meanwhile, various news organizations were struggling 
with terminology. “Sectarian violence” seemed too soft. “Civil 
war” seemed too definitive—and too politically sensitive. 
Bill Keller, the executive editor The New York Times, later 
explained Brooke Gladstone National Public Radio’s 
the Media: “One the reasons for not using was, you 
know, honestly, concern that because the White House has 
contended that this not civil war, that using the phrase 
amounted kind unnecessary political statement.” 
the Times used qualifiers, Keller explained, quoting other 
sources modifying the harshness the term “civil war” 
describing Iraq “on the brink civil war.” 

the late fall 2006, the Los Angeles Times, without 
fanfare, started use the term “civil war,” but those words, 
and their implications, did not fully become national news 
enter the national consciousness until late November. 
Then, after particularly bloody few days Iraq, NBC News 
decided act. Richard Engel, reporter who has been 
Iraq longer than any other American television correspon- 
dent, had long felt that the country was civil war. 
Sunday, November 26, Alexandra Wallace, who was vice 
president News, consulted Engel and anchor Brian 
Williams, well group military leaders and historians, 
effort determine where “sectarian violence” ends and 

“civil war” begins. Their view was unanimous. NBC knew that 
its position would controversial. But the news division 
was convinced that had become civil war. 

The next morning, host Matt Lauer announced the 
Today show that had made formal decision use that 
term. Recreating some the elements the discussion from 
the previous day, Lauer engaged lengthy on-air dialogue 
with retired general Barry McCaffrey, which they dis- 
cussed NBC’s decision, the meaning the phrase “civil war,” 
and the arguments for and against applying that term 
events the ground Iraq. Predictably, the White House 
protested. “While the situation the ground very seri- 
ous,” spokesman for the National Security Council told 
reporters Air Force One was taking the president 
meetings the Middle East, neither Prime Minister Maliki 
nor the Bush White House “believe that Iraq civil war.” 
Some conservative media critics went further, repeating the 


familiar charge that the press was really against American 
troops. “You have violent, out-of-control chaos, not civil 
Fox’s Bill O’Reilly protested. “Of course, the American media 
not helping anyone oversimplifying the situation and 
rooting for the lose Iraq.” 

But while the fight over the phrase “civil war” was largely 


treated political debate, and some quarters politi- 
cal decision, was, fact, much more than that. deciding 
what words use identify the conflict, NBC was helping 
insure that its reporting was accurate. 

Indeed, there are times when good journalists need 
concerned with the accuracy their language they 
are with the accuracy their facts. Unless the mainstream 
press uses the correct language describe issues public 
policy, then readers, viewers, and government leaders are 
unlikely understand, discuss, and analyze them honestly 
and meaningfully. 

Speaking Meet the Press six months later, June 
10, 2007, former secretary state Colin Powell offered 
unapologetic appraisal the situation when declared: 
have characterized civil war even though the adminis- 
tration does not call that. And the reason call civil war 
think that allows you see clearly what we’re facing. We’re 
facing groups that are now fighting each other: Sunnis versus 
Shias, Shias versus Shias, Sunnis versus Qaeda. And 
civil war.” Secretary Powell went explain how the choice 
words use understand the situation Iraq relates 
directly the policies employ when combined two 
particularly controversial rhetorical war” and 
“surge”—in the following observation: “The current strategy 
deal with it, called surge—the military surge, our part 
the surge under General Petraeus—the only thing can 
put heavier lid this boiling pot civil-war stew.” 

Whereas number politicians and pundits were unpre- 
pared engage linguistic debate early the war, early 
2007, when President Bush announced that was planning 
launch “surge” Iraq, they were ready enter the 
rhetorical fray. Jim Rutenberg reported The New York 
Times January 10, 2007, the day Bush’s announcement: 


‘You guys words for 

said Tony Snow. 
‘Rather than trying 
ask Democratic even 
Republican lawmakers 
what the proper 
descriptive term is, 

you figure 


“This week has ushered new political battle over the 
language the war: ‘Surge, meet 

The Democrats introduced the latter word portray 
President Bush’s expected proposal for troop increase 
Iraq negative light. Those making the case for “escalation” 
included Senator Ted Kennedy, who reminded listeners that 

“the Department Defense kept assuring that each new 

escalation Vietnam would the last. Instead, each one 
led only the next.” And Nancy Pelosi, her first week 
Speaker the House, used the words “escalate” and “escala- 
tion” six times during interview the News program 
Face the Nation. The next day, Secretary State Condoleezza 
Rice argued with Chuck Hagel, Republican senator from 
Nebraska, about the proper choice words. don’t see it, 
and the president doesn’t see it, escalation,” she told 
Hagel. The exchange continued: 


Hagel: Putting 22,000 new troops, more troops in, not 
escalation? 

Rice: Well, think, Senator, escalation not just matter 
how many numbers you put in. Escalation also question 
of, are you changing the strategic goal what you’re trying 
do? Are you escalating...? 

Hagel: Would you call decrease, and billions dollars 
more that you need for it? 

Rice: would call it, Senator, augmentation that allows 
the Iraqis deal with this very serious problem that they 
have Baghdad. 


Interestingly, White House Spokesman Tony Snow pro- 
vided particularly appropriate analysis. press briefing, 
when reporters pressed him about the proper terminology, 
noted that the terms the debate were being framed 
“focus groups.” Then urged reporters make their 
own judgment. “This your challenge,” said. “You guys 
words for living. Figure out—rather than trying ask 
Democratic even Republican lawmakers what the proper 
descriptive term is, you figure out.” 

There was case made both sides. The Bush 
administration could claim that the concept “surge” had 
been identified and embraced the Study Group, which 
was somewhat true. (The Baker-Hamilton report said: “We 
could, however, support short-term redeployment surge 
American combat forces stabilize the U.S. 
commander Iraq determines that such steps would 
But looking that same language, critics could 
argue that the words “short-term” and “surge” are inex- 
tricably intertwined and that what the administration was 
proposing was not short-term, and therefore could not 
properly labeled “surge.” Faced with that linguistic debate, 
the press overwhelmingly decided use the word “surge” 
rather than “escalation.” 

But Tony Snow was right: reporters “do words” for living. 
There are times when important for the press 
accurate about the use language about the reporting 
facts. Orwell pointed out, there are those who would 
argue that the “struggle against the abuse language sen- 
timental archaism....” But Orwell felt that was struggle 
worth waging the aftermath the experience World 
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War II; and least worthwhile today. The power 
the mainstream media may, some have argued, the 
decline. But NBC recently proved, still has the ability 
help define shape debates and help determine what 
language use. Rather than allowing any political figure 
administration define the terms public discourse, 
reporters and editors should examine the issue for them- 
selves and reach honest conclusion. 

Orwell might have noted, readers, viewers, and listen- 
ers—and our own particular form democracy—require 
less. 


The Rhetoric Beat 


BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


THERE WAS SERIES MOMENTS, DURING THE FIRST 

twenty-four hours after the attacks September 11, 2001, 
when the choice words—by the press and government 
officials—played crucial role setting America course 

that led, ultimately, our military action Iraq. Mar- 
tin Montgomery, journalism scholar Scotland, traces 

this rhetorical trajectory meticulous detail his 2005 

essay Language and Literature, the journal the Poet- 
ics and Linguistics Association. Using newspaper headlines 

and transcripts broadcast interviews and White House 

press conferences, Montgomery shows how the decision 

describe the attacks the language rather than 

acriminal act, emerged swiftly and organically the earliest 
press accounts, and was quickly solidified and extended 
President Bush and other administration officials. that 
September the assumption that America was “at war,” 
with all that idea’s sobering implications, was irrevocably 
established the national consciousness. Polls released 

September indicated that more than percent respon- 
dents considered the attacks “act and although 

within couple weeks challenges this definition the 

attacks began appear the press—mostly the op-ed 
pages and often couched partisan arguments—it was too 

late. This not say that invading Iraq was inevitable 
this point, but was firmly situated the range options 

that were legitimized the notion being “at war.” 

Montgomery writes: 


difference exists between the dominant paradigm 
for considering the events September ‘an act war’ 
and alternative paradigm such ‘mass Quite 
simply, ‘mass the terms the response 
within the domain police investigation, criminal justice 
and the safeguards law.... The discourse war offers 
quite different route. Actions and reactions are understood 
military terms....Once talk war had become established, 
national enemy had identified.... 


BRENT CUNNINGHAM the managing editor the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 
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Maybe declaring “war terror” was the proper response 
There case made that was, and that the 
problems came later, the bungled prosecution that 
effort. (The very linguistic, and legal, ambiguity surround- 
ing this however, has allowed the Bush administra- 
tion define the term selectively—to demand unwavering 
patriotism from the home front while sidestepping formal 
declaration from Congress, say, strict adherence the 
Geneva Conventions.) The point that the ready and largely 
uncritical embrace the war narrative—in key realms the 
public sphere—precluded the possibility serious public 
debate about other options. 

What 9/11 our major media outlets had employed 
reporters whose sole job was cover the rhetoric poli- 
tics—to parse the language our elected leaders, challenge 
it, and explain the thinking behind it, the potential power 
can have legitimize certain actions and policies and 
render others illegitimate? the press and public officials 
struggled find the proper language describe what was 
happening their television screens (or outside their win- 
dows), these reporters would have been scrutinizing that 
language, and, let’s assume for sake argument, having 
their analytical work displayed prominently—on the front 
pages newspapers and Web sites, and substantial 
news segments. Such line inquiry would not have been 
the decision define the attacks “acts war” 
ran counter history. The U.S. and countries everywhere 
have traditionally treated terrorist attacks breach 
civil and criminal law—the idea deny the perpetrators 
legitimacy and thereby defuse the political power their 
actions. Investigations, trials, and convictions were our pri- 
mary response, for instance, when terrorists brought 
Pan jetliner over Lockerbie, Scotland, 1988, and when 
our embassies east Africa were bombed 1998. (It’s worth 
noting that the bits transcript from the White House press 
briefings and broadcast interviews that Montgomery uses 
suggest that reporters and administration officials did worry, 
often vigorously, over the language war and what meant, 
but mainly terms process—do need congressional 
approval? Can you declare war individual?, etc.) Could 
such journalistic effort have possibly changed something 
significant about the U.S. response? 

It’s unlikely. There was something the nature those 
attacks—the magnitude, perhaps, the audacity—that 
immediately made parallels Pearl Harbor and the war 
that followed impossible ignore. Montgomery demon- 
strates, the press was writing the first lines war narra- 
tive based little more than what all were witnessing 
firsthand, and difficult argue that journalists were 
simply transcribing the White House’s response. Among the 
headlines the 183 newspapers that published editions 
9/11 with front pages devoted the attacks were various 
formulations ANOTHER DAY INFAMY, clear reference 
Pearl Harbor. its final edition that day, The Washington 
Post published editorial entitled simply, war. the time 
Bush himself described the attacks “more than acts ter- 
ror. They were acts war,’ September 12, the press was 
poised amplify that message the nation. 


Still, the consequences the decision describe 9/11 
the beginning war rather than criminal investiga- 
tion drive home the importance political language 
way that similar semantic debate over “death tax” versus 
“estate tax” cannot. the years since that decision, language— 
its uses and abuses—has emerged central issue our 
political culture. This emergence has been driven largely 
the Bush administration’s need simultaneously wage its 
“war terror” and define it, and the frustration among the 
administration’s critics with what they consider its aggres- 
sive manipulation language to, effect, create reality—to 
help Americans think, for example, that Saddam Hussein was 
involved 9/11, that are “winning” the “war 
result had linguistic clashes between “enhanced 


interrogation techniques” and “torture,” “unlawful enemy 
combatant” and “prisoner war,” “liberation” and “occupa- 
tion.” We’ve been told that this “war terror” kind 
conflict that requires new strategies, like “extraordinary 
rendition” and “preventive war.” 

Apologies William Safire, but journalism needs rheto- 
ric beat. Yes, language has been used and misused the 
service politics since man first had both language and 
politics. Political rhetoric not inherently bad, and not 
suggesting War Rhetoric. But there are aspects our 
present political and cultural reality that underline the need 
for prominent, persistent, and intellectually honest airing 


our linguistic dirty laundry, and the mainstream press 


our best hope for getting it. 

First, we’re the middle “framing Matt Bai’s 
2005 cover article The New York Times Magazine made 
clear. the wake their inability wrest the presidency 
from the Gop 2004, Bai tells us, leading Democrats 
Congress embraced the concept framing articulated 
George Lakoff, the Berkeley linguist who suggests that 
most thought based not facts but unconscious physi- 
cal metaphors imbedded our brains. Simply put, framing 
involves choosing the right words activate desired mental 
“frame” perception—“private” Social Security accounts 
instead “personal” accounts, “sectarian violence” Iraq 
rather than “civil war,” the role “personal responsi- 
bility” when comes the breadth and depth our social 
safety net. The right has had considerable success framing 
controversial issues for years—think “liberal media,” those 
“founding fathers” Nicaragua the 1980s. Now the left has 
launched counteroffensive. 

all frame things, often unconsciously—it how 
organize and comprehend reality. When say, “Our rela- 
tionship has hit bump the road,” for example, 
gone our separate ways,” invoke unspoken meta- 
phor—or frame—of love journey, Lakoff and Mark 
Johnson showed their 1980 book, Metaphors Live By. 
This largely benign aspect makes framing distinct from spin, 
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which implies premeditation, although there considerable 
overlap between the two. The rhetoric beat could take 
both conscious and unconscious framing, but more 
interested those frames that are built with language that 
deliberately made overly vague euphemistic difficult 
define precisely. 

There substantial framing literature that the rhetoric 
reporter could draw on, including Todd Gitlin’s 1980 book, 
The Whole World Watching, which diagnoses the largely 
unspoken frames that the press applies the world uni- 
laterally. These media frames could part the purview 
the rhetoric beat, could the work Lakoff’s critics, 
who suggest that his recent role campaign adviser 
has overstated both the persuasive power framing and 
its ability cure what ails the Democrats. Steven Pinker, 
for instance, the Harvard psychology professor, takes 
Lakoff his new book, The Stuff Thought, well 
review The New Republic last year Lakoff’s 
latest book, Whose Freedom? Pinker argues that frames 
not trump facts, and that frames and their implications can 
tested against reality. “Even the intelligence single 
person can buffeted framing and other bounds 
rationality,” Pinker writes, “this does not mean that can- 
not hope for something better from the fruits many people 
thinking together—that is, from the collective intelligence 
institutions such history, journalism, and science, which 
have been specifically designed overcome those limita- 
tions through open debate and the testing hypotheses 
with data.” Sounds good, but would add that rhetoric 
beat could allow this testing happen accessible and 
broadly public way. 

Beyond framing, the Internet and digital technology 
generally have created opportunities broaden and enrich 
public discourse. Language, Nicholas Lemann writes page 
33, “accessible everybody. Some users language are 
more powerful than others, some are more honest than oth- 
ers, and some are more adept than others—but the various 
ways speaking about politics can least compete with 
each other the public square, and can least hope 
that the more honest and clear ways will triumph the end.” 
But the sharply partisan and uneven nature this newly 
democratized public square requires arbiter who least 
strives for intellectual honesty, and would argue that 
job for our best news outlets. Lemann suggests that such 
environment, corrupt information the bigger threat than 
corrupt language, and may right. But corrupt language 
can and often does provide cover for corrupt information. 
And, perhaps more important, unless this bad language 
outed, speak, can dominate public discourse 
given subject and preclude the serious consideration other 
possibilities. Think about how the nation discussed (or failed 
discuss) the prospective aftermath invading Iraq the 
months leading that invasion. Under the rubric the 

“war terror,” the Bush administration sold the invasion 
Iraq “liberation,” “cakewalk.” The Iraqi citizens, 
were told, would greet U.S. soldiers with flowers. Left largely 

unchallenged, this liberation frame effectively undermined 
aggressive consideration our national discourse other 
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tracing the history 
how given phrase 

policy action, the 
rhetoric reporter could 
make readers aware 

competing ways 
understanding it. 


possibilities for what could happen once ended brutal 
twenty-four-year dictatorship country that our leaders 
did not fully understand. 

Finally, this problem language not limited the “war 
terror.” have clashes over the language climate 
change, education, religion, tax policy, social services, race, 
poverty, wealth, you name it. Many these clashes are sim- 
ply about competing political slogans that are transparently 
partisan and relatively harmless. 

Other linguistic choices, however, come with signifi- 
cant consequences. Consider the phrase “achievement gap,” 
which some critics the Child Left Behind law, the 
centerpiece President Bush’s education policy, say has 
replaced the concept “equal educational opportunity” 
the guiding frame for how the nation understands educa- 
tional success. the June 2007, issue Education Week, 
James Crawford, president the Institute for Language 
and Education Policy, nonprofit advocacy group, traces the 
insinuation “achievement gap” into the national discourse 
education the late 1990s, then Governor Bush 
Texas and his adviser Rove were planning bid for the 
White House which school reform would figure promi- 
nently. Crawford suggests that Bush’s goal was “seize 
issue traditionally owned Democrats and give ‘compas- 
sionate conservative’ spin. stressing the achievement gap, 
candidate Bush redefined civil rights the field school 
reform.” Crawford continues: 


What’s the significance this shift terminology? Achieve- 
ment gap all about measurable outputs—standardized-test 

scores—and not about equalizing resources, addressing pov- 
erty, combating segregation, guaranteeing children 

opportunity learn. The Child Left Behind Act silent 

such matters. Dropping equal educational opportunity, 
which highlights the role inputs, has subtle but power- 
ful effect how think about accountability. shifts the 

entire burden reform from legislators and policymakers 

teachers and kids and schools. 


I’ve suggested, the scope the rhetoric beat could 
defined number ways, but the organizing idea help 
keep political discourse clear and intellectually honest 


possible, and make readers and viewers aware how the 
seemingly benign words and phrases they encounter daily 
are often finely calibrated influence how they think about 
ideas. That there disagreement about what degree lan- 
guage dictates thought provides the rhetoric reporter with 
rich intellectual ferment which ground his reporting. 


tracing the history how given word phrase came 
applied policy action, for instance, the rhetoric 
reporter could make readers and viewers aware compet- 
ing ways understanding it. Consider the anodyne-sound- 
ing “support our troops.” the past five years, the Bush 
administration and its supporters have used variations 
this phrase counter critics its policies, defining selec- 
tively mean that any suggestion that the military conflicts 
Iraq and Afghanistan aren’t going well unpatriotic, 
insult the brave men and women fighting and dying for our 
freedom. Rhetorically, was the domestic version “you’re 
either with you’re with the terrorists.” June The 
New York Times published editorial called WHAT 
PORT OUR TROOPS’ ENTAILS, which suggested, based some 
excellent reporting the Times and other news outlets, 
that “the administration has systematically shortchanged 
the wounded and maimed who make back from harm’s 
way.” Certainly different way think about the phrase 

“support our troops,” and one that the administration had 
little use for. 

some cases, once rhetoric reporter reveals significant 
problems with phrase, may useful for the newsroom 
develop policy about its use the phrase and explain 
that readers and viewers. Reuters has long had policy 
avoiding “emotive” language, such “terrorist,” unless 
direct quote, for example, and page 34, Geoffrey Cowan 
describes how key group executives and journalists 
NBC News worked through the decision start referring 
the fighting Iraq “civil war,” time when virtually 
other major news outlets were. 

This beat sure something lightning rod our 
partisan and hair-trigger political culture, and would 
make sense utilize news organization’s Web operation 
provide some transparency. Readers could see the sources 
reporters used reach their conclusions, for instance, and 
could also house searchable database words and phrases 
that had been taken apart. The leap, this point, would not 
great. recent months, both the St. Petersburg Times 
(together with its sister publication, Congressional Quarterly) 
and The Washington Post have begun online fact-checking 
operations for the presidential campaign. Building the ad- 
watches and Web-watches now routinely deployed cam- 
paign time, PolitiFact and The Fact Checker, respectively, are 
the next evolutionary step the mainstream press’s slow and 
times grudging embrace the role adjudicator fac- 
tual disputes. Both operations are about checking verifiable 
statements fact politicians and their supporters—and 
more important, rendering verdicts the relative veracity 
those statements. Neither expressly taking campaign 
rhetoric, but they could. Scott Montgomery, the politics and 
government editor St. Pete who helped develop PolitiFact, 
said that although and his colleagues did not discuss the 


idea parsing campaign rhetoric, “Maybe should. It’s all 
part this fog information that are trying get at.” 
It’s too late adjust the war frame that was constructed 
after the attacks 9/11. But there another monumental 
framing debate looming. For the first time since Vietnam, 
the U.S. stuck increasingly unpopular foreign conflict 
with clear way out. undeniable that bad information, 
ushered into the realm “fact” some cases rhetorical 
malfeasance, played central role getting there. Now 
the nation’s focus shifting how and when get out and, 
more important for our purposes, there corollary need 
describe the getting out. Richard Engel, NBc’s Middle East 
correspondent who has covered the fighting Iraq since the 
beginning, wasn’t too excited idea rhetoric beat 
when called him Beirut discuss it. wouldn’t want 
it,” said. “It sounds kind academic. like think myself 


more hunter-gatherer.” Fair enough, but Engel clearly 
has thought great deal about the language that journalists 
and politicians use describe the fighting Last sum- 
mer took apart the word “war” applied Iraq from 
different standpoint piece for Nieman Reports. Engel, one 
the few U.S. reporters Iraq who speak Arabic, wrote that 
there not the one war Iraq that has been defined the 
Bush administration—and reflected the press—between 


“Freedom Lovers and Freedom Haters,” but rather “many wars, 


some centuries old, playing out this ancient land.” This 
oversimplified frame that has dominated our national dis- 
course about what happening suggests, muddles 
the effort define success and failure. Engel writes, “U.S. 
politicians and military commanders often complain that the 
Iraqi government step and its Perhaps the 
question should be, ‘Which officials, religious 
leaders, militia groups, Syria, Iran, and Qaeda are struggling 
and dying get ‘job done’ Iraq, though does not appear 
the job the White House would like them doing.” 

Now, Engel says, can see the contours the final clash 
frames (my words, not his) for the U.S. involvement Iraq 
taking shape. “There going effort make sure 
don’t have similar sense national failure after Iraq,” 
said, like the one that followed Vietnam and has persisted 
this day. the White House and the U.S. military, Engel 
says, the nascent message hears is: sure, made mistakes, 
but fought honorable fight and good fight. gave 
the the opportunity live like civilized people, but 
they were too embroiled tribal wars that are thousands 
years old. 

Engel says this understanding the U.S. role Iraq 
inaccurate the point absurdity, yet worries that will 
easy for the press fall into the trap just repeating 
uncritically the nation. “Just the last few years 
the press have had resist the formulation, ‘Iraq, comma, 
the front line the war says, “in the coming 
years will need resist the formulation, ‘We won the war 
Iraq, but the Iraqis lost 

Whether not Engel right, the administration will 
certainly attempt frame its effort Iraq way that 
enhances President’s Bush’s legacy. would make good 
trial run for the rhetoric beat. 
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The Journal-Constitution 


JULIA KLEIN 


John Mellott, the affable publisher The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, moving his forearm and down like lever. 
“This,” explains, “is the skillful management toggle.” Where 
photographer when you really need one? course, were 


You Build It... 


gambles digitally driven makeover 


plan took shape. “What our business 
will about going forward,” says, 
“is the skillful management the slow 
decline the printed product and the 
accelerated growth the 
the toggle. 

The goal make the still-profit- 
able print newspaper more vital than 
ever for the “settled adults” who are its 
core audience, but give chas- 
ing marginal readers. the same time, 
the company pouring resources into 
ajc.com, trying lure more readers 
the Web the hope that advertising 
dollars will follow. far, good: Mel- 
lott cites “double-digit revenue growth” 
for ajc.com, and the fact that advertising 
demand currently exceeds supply. “We 
are sold out,” says. 

Mellott betting that rejuvenated 
Web site won’t contribute significantly 
print’s demise, that some readers 
will continue prefer the newspaper. 

“Each medium works 
says. “You can’t say that one pure 
substitute for the other.” 

other newsrooms, changes pro- 
voked the Internet and sagging print 
sales have suggested the proverbial 
rearranging deck chairs the Ti- 
tanic. Buyouts have provided lifeboats 
for some, but they often left behind 
foundering ship. the Journal-Consti- 
tution, Mellott and editor Julia Wallace 
want nothing less than dodge the ice- 
berg with abrupt shift course. 


journalist”—for the I’d have digital 


point-and-shoot the ready, and then I’d whip out laptop 
and file something online. That is, could figure out precisely 


what Mellott’s arm gesture means for the future journal- 
ism and the Journal-Constitution. 

I’ve been asking Mellott describe the business model 
behind the recent restructuring, designed, among other 
things, put digital operations equal footing with 
print. The fifty-year-old Mellott, avid golfer who took 
over publisher 2004 “with mandate for change,” has 
watched print advertising revenue drop precipitously, 
line with industry trends. Cox Enterprises, which owns the 
paper, privately held, and Mellott won’t release any data, 
but says that the decline, particularly classifieds, over 
the last twelve eighteen months, “has been steeper than 
the prior five-year period,” imbuing his mandate with 
some urgency. 

And so, after visits consultants, company-wide brain- 
storming, seemingly endless meetings, and mounting pile 
information-dense binders that still clutter Mellott’s office, 
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FAR, OUTSIDE THE NEWSROOM, THE 
new direction has entailed deliberate 
pullback the newspaper’s circulation 


“footprint” and reduction home-delivery discounting. 


Inside the newsroom, has meant buyouts targeting older 
journalists, tighter focus local coverage, and most all, 
radical reorganization, announced February and imple- 
mented July. 

One result: the Web site already feeling infusion 
energy. AJC managers credit the new while 
it’s hot”—with nearly percent rise year-to-date page 
views August 31. July set record and August broke 
it, with over hundred million page views, says Robin 
Henry, managing editor Digital. “The person with the 
scoop king,” says Mike Lupo, the managing editor News 
Information. 

Along with its accelerating metabolism and nearly round- 
the-clock staffing, the Journal-Constitution can point 
renewed focus enterprise reporting, now with its own 
department, along with still-gestating plans “reinvent” 


Illustration Laurent Cilluffo 


the print product. one’s surprise, the transition has 
entailed costs: the trauma change, procedural glitches 
that are still being worked out, and the departure dozens 
journalists unwilling unable adapt the New World. 
(See Glossary Change, page 43.) 

increased emphasis local news—a trend many 
dailies—should not mistaken for parochialism, says Hank 
Klibanoff, the managing editor Enterprise. But does 
mean that wire stories will replace some staff coverage. “Our 
film critic Roger Ebert,” jokes Pierre Ruhe, the clas- 
sical music critic/reporter, whose own job status was for 
while imperiled. Bert Roughton Jr., managing editor Print, 
says, don’t think any thinking person thinks it’s good see 
the total number critical voices diminished.” 

It’s not just nonlocal cultural coverage that’s taken hit. 
Roughton says the paper unlikely assign staffer 
cover the 2008 presidential campaign. And Mike Toner, one 
forty-three journalists who accepted buyout, says 
wonders whether his 1993 Pulitzer-winning series about anti- 
biotics and pesticides would have been conceived under the 
new blueprint. Toner, sixty-three, who spent twenty-three 
years the paper, says that the past “we took great pride 
rubbing shoulders with and competing with other papers 
comparable size and resources.” Today, says, “We’ve 
lowered the bar focused the goal—I’m not sure which.” 

Still, most those who remain the news staff 
budgeted 430, down from more than five hundred, and 
the paper hiring—seem willing accept the tradeoffs. 

“The days being globe-trotting correspondent paper 
this size are done,” says Mark Davis, cultural institu- 
tions reporter who once aspired such job. “The fact is, 
people like read about their neighbors, and we’re doing 
more that.” 

“We all joke about how much the Kool-Aid we’ve 
drunk,” says Roughton, who nevertheless counts himself 
true believer: “You can either continue fight defensive 
retreat and watch the newspaper through half-life and 
become lead some point. you can say, going 
turn and we’re going fight. We’re going try rethink 
the way things more efficient because have 


THE TYPICALLY RAMSHACKLE Journal-Constitution news- 
room downtown Atlanta tumbles across three floors. 
Among the most innovative features the paper’s reorga- 
nization was its collapse more than dozen departments 
into just four, move aimed part speeding decision- 
making and short-circuiting territorial disputes. the New 
World, traditional Business, Sports, 
Metro, and others—no longer exist. 

the eighth floor News Information, which con- 
centrates beat reporting and breaking news, and Enter- 
prise, whose reporters write everything from features 
major investigative series. The reporters, photographers, and 
assigning editors these departments are content providers, 
“pitchers,” the new parlance. 

Two floors down are Digital, which oversees the Web site, 
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and Print, whose charge the newspaper. Digital includes 
channel managers and technical experts, while Print consists 
section editors, designers, and others who decide what 
the newspaper will contain and how will look. They are 
the “catchers.” That means lots elevator rides (and the 
occasional dropped ball and wild pitch, says Mark Waligore, 
senior editor Print), assigning editors confer with those 
responsible for print sections and Web channels determine 
what readers ultimately see. 

John Kessler, features enterprise reporter who writes 
food column, explains that the system supposed work 
like the ancient Greek agora: “There’s this great open market- 
place. You with all your wares and see who wants them.” 
practice, the lines authority are apt blur, editors 
and reporters feel their way the new system. Tom Sabulis, 
section editor Print who was formerly the deputy fea- 
tures editor, says that what likes least about his new and 
unsought job “not working directly with reporters.” But 
adds: have the opportunity the eighth floor 
and talk reporter and his editor...and say, think this 

the seventh floor are the paper’s executive offices, the 
apex the new, flatter hierarchy. Julia Wallace’s office 
room with view the modernist skyscrapers Atlanta 
(and Ted Turner’s penthouse, which Wallace points out). 
Behind her desk brilliantly colored landscape painted 
her father. Along one wall are framed mementos two her 
icons: typed anti-segregation column former editor 
and publisher Ralph McGill, punctuated with hand-writ- 
ten notes, and letter praising Wallace’s reporting (for the 
now-defunct Dallas Times Herald) from Benigno Aquino, the 
Filipino dissident who was later assassinated. Wallace herself 
spiky, elegant figure black-framed glasses decorated 
with rhinestones. 

2001, when she came from The Arizona Republic 
the AJc managing editor, her assessment, she says briskly, 

“was that this was good paper but, based the size and 
the quality the staff, ought better.” That year she 
presided over her first reorganization the nonunion paper, 
realignment that forced many reporters reapply for 
jobs. week after the reorganization was implemented, the 
September attacks prompted another course correction. 

“That really focused on, ‘How explain the world 
our she says. Among the results was Atlanta and 
the World, section tackling issues such immigration and 
AIDS that contributed Wallace’s being honored 2005 
Editor the Year Editor Publisher. 

But that sort big-picture reporting longer phil- 
osophical fit with the new emphasis “distinctive local 
content.” “It was really hard kill that section. loved that 
section,” says Wallace. “Even harder was the fact that had 
less than ten reader complaints.” 

Underlying the company’s recent moves has been exten- 
sive research pinpointing who its readers are and what they 
value. Core print readers, research shows, particularly prize 

“watchdog coverage” and “in-depth analysis,” well 
munity news” and “coverage serious issues.” Online read- 
ers are more apt look for breaking news, useful information, 


multimedia, and interactivity. (In practice, the distinctions 
are less clear: “Our enterprise work often gets high marks 
online,” says Klibanoff.) 

While daily newspaper readers are “baby boomers and 
older,” says Wallace, the Sunday edition “can pick people 
their thirties.” (Circulation, March 31, was 357,399 
daily and 523,687 Sundays, according figures submitted 
the Audit Bureau Circulations.) Younger Atlantans, 
unsurprisingly, are getting their news online. last year, 
according Forbes.com, Atlanta led the country broad- 
band access and ranked third wireless access. Partly 
result, ajc.com, even before the reorganization, was one the 
country’s most heavily trafficked newspaper Web sites. That 
presented, Wallace says, huge opportunity” offer local 
news and information that, unlike national and international 
coverage, wasn’t readily obtainable elsewhere. 

love the Internet,” she says. “It does breaking news 
better than can print. does offer way have 
two-way conversation that print doesn’t offer. There are 
lot things that make online wonderful creative experi- 
ence. And so, fall love with that.” The problem, Wal- 
lace sees it, was that the newsroom was “not structured 
way that’s going get where want go.” was 
too segmented, too hierarchical—a lumbering mastodon 
world gazelles. compete, Wallace decided, she 
would need change “half the jobs and every process 
the newsroom.” 


THE FIRST SIGN change came more than three years ago 
when Mellott hired the Boston-based management consult- 
ing firm Bain Company help devise company-wide stra- 
tegic plan. Among the results was decision curtail print 
circulation outlying areas, well discounts home- 
delivery subscribers. other words: more chasing read- 
ers who cost more than they were worth advertisers. 

Another step was three-week-long retreat August 
2006, during which staff members brainstormed about 
values. From the retreat, and subsequent more high-level 
meetings, emerged new mission statement and founda- 
tion principles. “We are sophisticated, nimble, and innova- 
tive news-and-information organization that delivers local 
content and connects communities Metro Atlanta,” the 
mission statement says. Connecting communities—that was 
something new. 

During the winter, members the leadership team—Lupo, 
Klibanoff, and Shawn McIntosh, who would become director 
Culture and Change (“very Mao,” she jokes)—visited The 
Wall Street Journal, The Associated Press, and The New York 
Times looking for models. February 15, Wallace unveiled 
the overall “newsroom realignment,” well the deci- 
sion offer buyouts about eighty newsroom employees 
fifty-five and older with least ten years service. Among 
those who left were investigative ace and two-time Pulitzer 
finalist Jane Hansen, movie critic Eleanor Ringel Gillespie, 
and political reporter Tom Baxter. 

Wallace’s memorandum contained this rallying cry: 

“We will become new newsroom—one that bold and 
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assertive. will not allow ourselves steamrolled 
events beyond our control. will seize control our fate.” 
Ironically, many reporters and editors began feel they 
had lost control theirs. early April, way form 
letter, accompanied baffling new organizational charts, 
the newsroom learned that had been “reorganized”—and 
about half the staff would have apply, and interview, for 
new jobs the paper. 

Mark Davis, veteran news reporter who had been cover- 
ing the Atlanta zoo and the new Georgia Aquarium, saw that 
his name was not “in box” the charts, meaning his Old 
World job longer existed. “Like everybody else, was kind 
steamed about that,” says. thought, ‘Wasn’t doing 
good enough job?’” went home, says, and “yelled 
the cats,” but cooled down when realized how many 
others were affected. 

features, several critics discovered that their old jobs 
had vanished, including Pierre Ruhe, classical music; Cath- 
erine Fox, visual arts; Jill Vejnoska, television; Nick Marino, 
pop music. Teresa Weaver, the books editor, was also placed 
limbo. will grave believing should not have 
been handled the way was handled,” says Weaver, forty- 


community’s reaction, and “did what needed done.” 
ended the classical music critic/reporter; Fox became 
the visual arts critic/reporter. asked Ruhe how much his job 
had, fact, changed. “Not all,” said. Vejnoska became 
features reporter Enterprise. Marino left the paper 
becoming managing editor Paste, music and culture 
magazine. Weaver resigned, too, and works writer and 
editor for Habitat for Humanity and part-time books editor 
for Atlanta Magazine. Klibanoff says was “stunned” that 
she never applied for the new Print department job that 
included authority over the books section. She says she had 
interest becoming glorified wire editor.” 

The paper’s book reviews are now assigned Tom Sabu- 
lis, who also responsible for overseeing Sunday’s Arts 
Books section and Friday’s Movies More. “We’ve developed 
mission try focus more southern topics, southern 
authors, even southern book reviewers who might have bet- 
ter feel for what’s coming out the university presses,” says 
Sabulis, who says the actual space devoted books coverage 
has increased (from roughly page and half two pages). 
The paper regularly picks wire service reviews, however, 
something rarely did the past. 


lot newspapers are writing the Book Revelation, says 
reporter Jennifer Brett. know, “These are the end times.” 
It’s almost like we’re writing the Book 


seven, who had held her job for eight years and was passion- 
ate about it. “It was demeaning and insulting.” 

Weaver’s situation inspired the National Book Critics 
Circle, already concerned about shrinking books coverage, 
launch Campaign Save Book Reviews and led 
local read-in protest. Robert Spano, the music director 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, and various music blogs 
bemoaned the possible death music (and other) criticism 
the paper. Klibanoff fired back, saying that such death 
was greatly exaggerated. Indeed, Fox and Ruhe’s jobs had 
been replaced “arts enterprise reporter” positions that 
were include criticism—though the specialties involved 
were left unspecified. Overall, the paper did seem 
deemphasizing criticism favor reporting. eliminated 
its television and movie critic positions, substituting wire 
reviews. Staffers would instead devote more attention 
the local arts scene, line with the new imperative: distinc- 
tive local coverage. “That wasn’t arts decision,” Wallace 
points out. “That was across-the-board decision,” affect- 
ing even Sports. 

Still, says Ruhe, the paper was “blindsided” the arts 
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While the prospective arts reshuffling caused ripples out- 
side the paper, the perceived status distinctions between the 
two content departments—News Information and Enter- 
prise—were probably more divisive internally. 

typical N&I reporter’s day begins a.m., and mid- 
morning many are already filing quick “bursts” for Digital, 
before reworking their stories with “day and half leads” 
for Print. The pace can ferocious. Davis, who ended 
with revamped cultural-institutions beat that widened his 
responsibilities, says had twenty-one bylines August 
(up from about twelve month the Old World), but enjoys 
more freedom choose his stories. “If you stay busy work- 
ing your beat, you don’t have time complain much,” 
says. “It works for me.” 

contrast, Enterprise’s task develop watchdog, 
explanatory, narrative, profile, and investigative stories des- 
tined mainly for the newspaper—with the help sources 
and story tips from Naturally, “almost everyone who 
reporter applied for Enterprise,” which had just forty- 
five reporting positions, says Thomas Oliver, the depart- 
ment’s senior editor for specialists. “When you hear News 


Information and you hear Enterprise,” says Sabulis, “as 
reporter, which would you naturally gravitate to? ‘Oh, Enter- 
prise, that’s me. need week stories and polish 
them and put them the front 

According Oliver, forty-four people applied for the four 
narrative/profile writing positions under Jan Winburn, 
writer-friendly editor with reputation for producing award- 
winning work. Moni Basu, who has made six trips for 
the paper, was pleased nab one those plum jobs. But, she 
says, “the biggest challenge come with stories. When 
you’re not covering something daily basis, becomes 
very difficult.” 

Perhaps fearing that Enterprise reporters would malinger, 
editors have imposed story quotas: sixty year for explana- 
tory and narrative/profile writers, and twelve for the inves- 
tigative reporters. It’s unclear how two the paper’s most 
significant, and time-consuming, projects this year—one 
problems state mental-health institutions and the other 
the inequitable application the death penalty Geor- 
gia—would have fared under the quota system. But Oliver 
says that the reorganization did free the death-penalty series, 
which ran late September, from the perennial plague 
“serial editing.” 

Ariel Hart, N&I transportation reporter, says that one 
“huge that N&I reporters would unable enter- 
prise stories, has “been allayed somewhat.” Hart, who added 
public transit her former roads/commuting beat, says 
that “the first and primary fear was that enterprise reporting 
would not allowed for non-Enterprise folk, that the policy 
was: ‘We don’t enterprise, Enterprise does 
Now, she says, feel encouraged the nth degree 
enterprise—if can find time.” 

The overall workload the has increased, says 
Roughton. “If you were break this down into factory, 
think we’re being called upon produce more product, and 
have fewer people,” says. result, there are “some 
reporters who feel that they’re running hard they can 
and it’s not quite hard enough.” 

It’s also true that some N&I reporters—including Eileen 
Drennen, “mojo” reporter Gwinnett County, who proudly 
shows off her digital pictures; Mary Lou Pickel, who writes 

“newsy enterprise” off her immigration beat; and Jennifer 
Brett, who blogs The Social Butterfly—seem invigorated 
the challenges the New World. “We have plan 
march into the future,” says Brett. lot newspapers are 
writing the Book Revelation. You know, ‘These are the end 
It’s almost like we’re writing the Book Genesis.” 

The streamlining the newsroom may, fact, give 
reporters more voice shaping the newspaper. Take the 
page-one meeting, which Nancy Albritton, senior editor 
page one Print, presides over with sardonic grace. the 
New World, this 1:30 p.m. meeting was supposed 
stand-up huddle the newsroom—a step toward inclusive- 
ness—but that quickly proved unworkable. “It was chaos,” 
Albritton says. instead, editors from Enterprise, and 
Print all gather the conference room. 

Today, Bill Sanders, Enterprise reporter, there, too, 
pitching feature school for troubled kids that rewards 


good behavior with dirt-bike-riding privileges. speaks 
with trace nervousness, while his editor stands sup- 
portively beside him. “It’s purely motivational way try 
keep kids who are their last chance school, and the early 
anecdotal evidence that it’s huge success,” says. 

“And doesn’t hurt all that your editor also biker, 
Albritton says, smiling. 

the end, Albritton, who has been taking assiduous notes, 
issues decision: “So with very, very tight space, we’re going 
take BAT [“big ass the Fed. would like have 
something Blackwater, something the [DeKalb County] 
home invasion—I think it’s stunning that someone can 
and shoot and kill kids and get out—and then think the 
cycles story feature] probably good for us. 
that suitable for all 

Albritton seems like natural the job, bantering later 
with Roughton way reminiscent newsrooms old. 

“Tt isn’t fault,” she says the day’s slim news pickings. 
merely the catcher. have cook whatever groceries 
are brought.” 

That wasn’t always the case. “In the Old World, had the 
best job ever, ever, ever,” she says, when she was editor the 
MESH desk—medicine, environment, science, and health. She 
likes her new work: “This small job all. fun 
anything I’ve ever done. love it.” But she loved the old 
one more. “That doesn’t mean that this will not eventually 
mesmerize much.” 

She also frets about the way the reorganization has sev- 
ered enterprise from beat reporting—a move Klibanoff says 
was made, part, ensure that enterprise stories didn’t 
wither away undone. know that this model working 
beautifully for online,” Albritton says. “But worry that 
have find our equilibrium here for print.” 

3ut Albritton can also grow emotional defense the 
Journal-Constitution. “This very friendly and very car- 
ing, hard-working, work-together, play-together newsroom,” 
she says, “and everyone determined that we’re going 
make work. They love this newspaper and they love each 
other, and think that’s going trump lot the trouble 
that they’ve had.” 

It’s mid-afternoon, and Chris Stanfield, senior editor for 
photography interrupts our conversation, ready 
leave but wanting talk. has been working since about 
a.m. the slot—a position akin day managing editor, 
presiding over news assignments. It’s unusual, perhaps 
daunting task for photo editor—but his just the sort 
adaptability the banking on. 

When ask pointedly he’s drunk the proverbial Kool- 
Aid, Stanfield insists that “just much skeptic 
anyone” about the reorganization. But goes on: “We’re 
changing the way something entirely—and it’s not 
just little change.” For some, says, it’s “cumbersome; 
for some, intimidating; for others, not possible.” But having 
worked eight newspapers thirteen years, Stanfield says: 
like living little turmoil and change.” 


JULIA KLEIN, cultural reporter and critic Philadelphia, last wrote 
for about Brian Tierney’s strategies The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Letter from Islamabad 


Musharraf’s Monster 


Pakistan, independent young, 
powerful, and biting the hand that fed 


SHAHAN MUFTI 


One evening last June, during oppressively hot summer 
Islamabad, attended protest organized Pakistani television 
journalists. fiery stream lit Constitution Avenue—the broad thor- 
oughfare lined with the state’s most powerful political institu- 
tions—as torch-carrying procession marched past the Supreme 
Court. The marchers chanted slogans against the military regime 
Pervez Musharraf, vowing “endless war, till the media are freed.” 


Some the biggest names Pakistani television were 
among the protestors, names known nearly third the 
urban population this country 150 million. “Imagine 
anchor recognized from popular political talk show said, 
stopping next me. smiled smugly, and stepped over 
listless tangle barbed wire that had been flattened the 
crowd. Islamabad police full riot gear lined both sides 
the road, watching silently. 

The protest that evening—there were several journalists 
last summer—began with rousing speeches outside the offices 
Pakistan’s most popular private television network, GEO-TV. 
Journalists, mainly from broadcast media, and hundreds 
their supporters were demonstrating against the sweeping 
restrictions introduced Musharraf’s government few days 
earlier all electronic media—basically radio and, particu- 
larly, the more than sixty private satellite television operations 
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that have emerged the last seven years 
popular but controversial alternative 
state-run TV. The new laws restricted 
live coverage and gave unprecedented 
power government regulators seize 
private property and interrupt broadcasts 
deemed unacceptable. 

The crackdown had been long com- 
ing. Three months earlier, March, GEO- 
offices were the scene defining 
moment for the journalists Pakistan’s independent televi- 
sion news business—when their struggle against government 
restrictions itself became news, and helped them glimpse 
their untapped potential force for political change. 

March 16, government security forces raided GEO’s 
offices after the network crossed unspecified “red line” 
broadcasting live coverage rally for the chief justice the 
Supreme Court, Iftikhar Muhammad Chaudhry, who had been 
dismissed Musharraf the previous week. recent years, 
Chaudhry had repeatedly embarrassed Musharraf aggres- 
sively prosecuting government corruption, and the president 
wanted him out the way. After his dismissal, Chaudhry 
emerged hero for those seeking end military rule. 
The security forces broke into the GEO building, shattered 
windows with batons, fired tear gas, and roughed the men 
and women inside, demanding that the coverage stop. 

That day, Pakistanis were riveted their television sets 


» 
by 


among the veteran Pakistani 
journalists attempting forge 
the identity independent 
news, prepares for his prime- 
time public affairs show. 


Tough Talk Hamid Mir, who 


Hamid Mir, Islamabad bureau chief and the most democracy hovered the near distance. After eight years 
widely recognized journalist Pakistani television, waged cagey military rule, Musharraf found unstable 
his own live, on-air struggle against the police. Defyingorders The judiciary was revolt; the various opposition 
stop transmission, Mir locked the movements had united against him; floods along the southern 
the basement. From there, broadcast minute-by-minute had displaced over 200,000 people; and the U.S.-led 
narration what was happening. “They’re attacking with was knocking loudly along Pakistan’s porous 
tear gas now,” yelled one point, the network border with Afghanistan. Sensing change the 
shaky, raw footage the clash over its satellite feed. harsh summer winds, loo they are called, everyone, 
Hours later, the raid now over and the security troops spilled onto the streets stake their claim. 
(GEO never stopped its coverage), Mir, wearing sober blue The elections scheduled for the fall were commonly 
suit, was leaning into the camera for his live prime-time show. referred the most important the country’s history. Not 
Pakistan’s parliament, creamy white colossus with the first only would they pit pro-American forces against nationalists 
article Islam inscribed across the front, provided the back- Islamists time when the country was being watched 
drop. Mir announced special guest for that evening’s show, anxious Western capitals, but was also seen 
and phone line crackled through President Musharraf. chance alter the civil-military balance power, under 
would like apologize,” the pugnacious general civil politics have always been run—directly indi- 
minutes into the interview, referring the the army. Musharraf defied growing chorus 
speech, freedom expression, and the freedom critics who argued that was unconstitutional for general 


mandate. strongly condemn any violation this.” president, and insisted standing for reelection while 
wasn’t typical Musharraf, say the least. The general retaining his position the Army’s chief staff. 

has earned reputation for never apologizing. But then, The nascent independent television press found itself 

said that television making the impossible happen the epicenter this political upheaval. While fought 

Pakistan every day. win and retain its own freedoms, the scale the events that 


grappled with its coverage the run-up the elections 

challenged the very nature its journalistic mission, raising 
LAST SUMMER, Pakistan turned sixty, the country appeared about what role this powerful new medium can 
fracturing along multiple fault lines,evenasthe promise should play Pakistan. 


ROBERT NICKELSBERG / GETTY IMAGES 
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July, few months after the raid GEO, met Hamid 
Mir his top-floor office the network’s Islamabad offices, 
which occupy piece prime real estate the capital’s 
busy commercial district. Before becoming television star, 
Mir was one Pakistan’s most aggressive print journal- 
ists. editor the country’s largest Urdu-language 
daily, Jang (which translates literally “War”), Mir was 
known for his tough exposés government corruption. 
the first (and this day, the only) journalist inter- 
view Osama bin Laden person after September 11, 2001, 
had also begun enjoying international recognition. But 
days after the ransacking Mir was “promoted” 
the channel’s management, from bureau chief executive 
editor. was position created insulate Mir, maybe 
for his own good, the government suddenly showed its 
willingness hit back. 

The political storm that had blown with the dismissal 
the chief justice was still buffeting the country. Chaudhry 
had been reinstated only days before shower rose 
petals and street celebrations across the country, and 
had specifically and publicly thanked the “media fraternity,” 
without whom, said, the rebirth the judiciary, signaled 
its unprecedented stand against Musharraf, would have 
been impossible. But Mir wasn’t the mood celebrate. 
found that his promotion had effectively removed him 
from editorial decisions GEO, and was frustrated. “What 
did gain that day? What did said. “I’ve only 
lost more freedoms every day since. can’t even live 
air anymore!” 

Mir’s understanding journalism’s role society comes 
from Pakistan’s rich tradition independent print press, 
which has jousted with four different military regimes since 
the country’s birth 1947. Old print hands, like Mir, recall 
with pride when papers like Jang would publish blank col- 
umns (and once entire blank front page) protest gov- 
ernment censorship. 

But largely rural country with one the lowest lit- 
eracy rates the world, print media has never been mass 
media. Newspapers sell mostly urban centers, while 
rural areas radio, and lesser extent state-run television 
(broadcast over terrestrial network), are the main sources 
news and information. With the Internet still available only 
percent Pakistanis, the influence online journalism 
negligible. Until Musharraf came power, there was 
private satellite television Pakistan. But now cable lines, 
carrying satellite television signals, are slowly creeping into 
even the most remote villages. young documentary pro- 
ducer Dawn News, the country’s first twenty-four-hour, 
English-language news channel, explained the significance 
this: “They don’t really have schools interior Sindh,” 
said, referring the most impoverished state the country. 

“But now they have cable lines. guess what? Now we’re 
the ones educating all them.” 

Pakistan remains one the most dangerous places the 
world for journalist work, yet the eight years since 
Musharraf overthrew the democratically elected govern- 
ment Nawaz Sharif 1999, not only have newspapers 
maintained their independence, but Musharraf credited, 
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critics and supporters alike, with fostering the growth 
private broadcast media the country. 

Now, five years after the first private news channel went 
air, the broadcast media are nipping the regime that 
nurtured them, threatening tear down. Their coverage 
the Chaudhry affair, well Musharraf’s increasingly 
vocal political opponents, set the broadcasters colli- 
sion course with the president. Anti-Musharraf sentiment 
boiling over newsrooms time when his rule has 
never seemed shakier. few years ago you could have said, 


Musharraf promised 
technologically advanced 
society with open 
economy and free press. 


‘If weren’t for Musharraf, private television wouldn’t 
where Mir says. “Today there doubt—if weren’t 
for private television, General Musharraf wouldn’t the 
mess that in.” 

The story the general and the private broadcasters 
must read bit like Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, least 
Musharraf. The general came power the heels 
Pakistan’s war with India Kargil, Kashmir, the sum- 
mer 1999. that highly secretive war, Indian journalists 
reported from the icy Himalayan front lines private news 
channels watched all over the world, while Pakistan’s state- 
run media refused even acknowledge the war’s existence, 
and its independent newspapers were largely kept out 
the war zone and fed misinformation. result, Pakistan 
lost the battle for public opinion, and international pressure 
finally forced the Pakistan Army, led Musharraf, pull 
back. “The whole experience was defining for him,” says 
Adnan Rehmat, who the Pakistan country director for 
Internews, media advocacy and watchdog group based 
Washington, D.C. “He felt Pakistan was losing the infor- 
mation and cultural war India.” Like any good general, 
Musharraf decided his country would find way com- 
pete—and win. 

GEO-TV, owned the Jang Group Newspapers, went 
air 2002 the first private news channel Pakistan. 
Today, whether originating Pakistan beaming from 
nearby Dubai, Pakistanis have relative smorgasbord 
viewing options—from Quran TV, which has built thriving 
business religious programming, Fashion Paki- 
stan, which gets away with partial nudity the middle 
the day, Muzik, which showcases Pakistani pop acts, 
Dawn News, there little this burgeoning new industry 
not auditioning. 

From the start, Musharraf promised technologically 
advanced society with economy and media sector, 


including free press. But this also meant that didactic, foreign nationals—public pressure forced the state’s hand. 
state-censored news would lose viewers to, among other Musharraf confronted one the biggest challenges state 
things, primetime interview show hosted acharming ever the capital, international media attention 
and funny transvestite, satire transfixed Pakistan, with some the Western 
president. “Infotainment” became winning formula, press hinting the beginnings Iranian-style Islamic 
GEO and few other news outlets, like ARY-TV and 
emerged serious competitors for state-run Pakistan Tele- The Red Mosque became the flashpoint for confron- 
vision, particularly urban centers. Today GEO has four tation that many Pakistanis considered inevitable their 
twenty-four-hour channels for entertainment, sports, news, increasingly polarized society. While affluent and largely 
and youth, and plans launch English-language news secular elite was reaping the benefits Musharraf’s open 
channel soon. economy, vast underclass had grown disgruntled, and some 
Musharraf, supremely confident and largely popular aconvenient scapegoat for their frustration the “lax 
his first few years power, wanted transform Pakistan moral standards” evidence daily the city’s streets and 
into “enlightened moderate” nation, and welcomed the satellite TV. 
phenomenon. The result was revolutionary. Whether was The showdown came early July, weeklong battle 
humor, live news, soap operas, the satellite channels were the military and the clerics’ armed followers the 
charting new social boundaries every day. one journalist Hundreds, including children and hostages, were 
put it: “Private television single-handedly turned killed the military’s final assault the mosque, which 
society that was scared speak out, into confessional lasted entire day. the time, the broadcast media were 
society that couldn’t stop talking about itself.” confronting the government’s new censorship laws, passed 
But when the center such profound earlier, and the Red Mosque incident became test for 
change, you’re bound get scuffed up. the state how they would respond. The government was concerned 
sought tone down the broadcasters, satellite operations the likely impact television coverage that Musharraf 
were being ransacked sectarian mobs for attempting publicly announced, few days before the offensive, that the 
cover religious conflict, criminal networks for exposing government would take action against the clerics only the 
them, the powerful intelligence agencies for overstepping media agreed not show any dead bodies. 
“national security” boundaries, and religious militants for But when fighting erupted, the cameras were there. 
purveying vice. When Musharraf felt his pedestal the first day, photographer was killed the crossfire; 
state became only the latest—albeit the most powerful—insti- another young cameraman was shot the spine and 
tution lock horns with the broadcasters. paralyzed. The new Islamabad bureau chief for GEO was 
Now, the boundaries within which this hungry new shown live air, bleeding profusely from head wound. 
medium must operate are being negotiated the streets,the Seeing this, the government quickly restricted coverage. 
newsrooms, the courtrooms, and the corridors power. Imran Aslam, the and one the founders 
blunt about his network’s performance during the crisis: 
“It was miserable failure.” met Aslam, another transplant 
ISLAMABAD, THE CAPITAL, has the unflattering reputation Pakistan’s newspaper business, the studios being built 
being “the city that mostly sleeps.” serene for GEO English, Karachi. Covering the battle the Red 
than million people, surrounded rugged green hills Mosque became “real American-style embedded journalism,” 
and wrapped snugly red tape. Most television news said, referring the restrictions implemented the 
tions are based Karachi, the bustling financial capital, but government. The entire assault was viewed from behind the 
maintain major office Islamabad cater toan audience Army’s collective shoulder, speak, and journalists were 
who breathes and eats politics. even barred from entering hospitals. “To this day, still 
The rather dry shows produced Islamabad are typi- don’t know how many people were the mosque. How many 
cally talking heads, debates between politicians, and the were children, how many hostages? How many died and 
odd breakfast show. But this year, those static forums where were they buried?” Government claims that foreign 
healthy serving drama chew over. the struggle Qaeda fighters had made their way into the compound could 
between the judiciary and the executive branches that spilled verified, and many questioned the authenticity 
into the streets the capital weren’t enough, aconfrontation the grand display weaponry, supposedly recovered from 
was also brewing the heart Islamabad well-known mosque, shown journalists when they were finally 


place worship, the Red Mosque. allowed after several days. 
The mosque had become base for thousands religious “People were offering their rooftops,” said Hamid Mir, 


students working under the leadership recalling the missed opportunity with regret. “We could get 
who aimed “Islamicize” the Pakistani capital with their right into the mosque compound. But were just too 
interpretation sh’aria, Islamic law. The government ini- The top management, said, was under too much 
tially ignored them, but soon found could not. When the “pressure from above.” 

Red Mosque Brigade began vigilante, moral-policing opera- The limitations coverage imposed the government 
tions—busting prostitution rings, raiding video stores, burn- more than just frustrate the young broadcast operations. 
ing mounds CDs, and even kidnapping police obvious avenues for covering the confrontation closed 
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off and admitted reluctance use “side doors,” broad- 
casters were lured into position that many now say was 
perversion their journalistic mission. “We ended play- 
ing Aslam explained. Both government officials 
and the leader the Red Mosque, Ghazi Abdul-Rashid, used 
the media soapbox. the standoff intensified, hardly 
hour would without on-air statement one side 


the other, effort win the battle for public opinion. 

the night before the military offensive, anchor 
brought the leader the mosque and state minister 
attempt negotiate settlement. The live, on-air talks 
brokered the journalists failed. “We got reeled the 
Aslam said, “and now think about how dangerous 
that was. We’re media, not mediators!” 

GEO wasn’t alone betraying its commitment impartial 
journalism attempted cover this explosive story. News 
channels across the board found themselves activist roles, 
crossing established boundaries professional journalism. 
was common during the crisis, for example, for journal- 
ists the scene interview each other about events, giving 
their opinions well the facts. variety ways, the 
broadcasters became part the Red Mosque story. 

few days after the Red Mosque standoff ended, met 
Talat Hussain, the bureau chief Islamabad for The 
network has reputation for being one the feistiest anti- 
government news outlets around. Hussain pulled document 
from his cluttered desk and handed me. was notice 
from the Pakistan Electronic Media Regulatory Authority 
(PEMRA), established the government just before the 
emergence private broadcasters issue licenses and set 
the standards for content. the weeks after the Red Mosque 
raid, suicide attacks shook the capital, and had 
shown dead bodies and bloodied body parts, had many 
other news channels. The document was warning from 
the regulatory authority that risked losing its license 
continued televising the carnage. 

Hussain has devoted hours his prime-time talk show 
discussing the nature and limits press freedom, but 
the suicide-bombing footage, told me, might have been 
strategic mistake. “We’re just opening ourselves criti- 
cism,” said. “It just lets the state crack down and look 
justified doing it.” 

Even more troubling for Hussain the false choice says 
broadcasters face between what the viewers want and what 
the government wants. The viewers “look the 
holders truth,” said, “yet they want hear what they 
already believe. Neutrality sin, and the remote control 
god.” sooner will network try soften its editorial line 
include the government’s point view than e-mails and 
calls pour accusing them selling out. The government, 
said, “wants calm, rosy picture.” Neither seems want 
good journalism. 

The indirect pressure implicit this “choice” one thing, 
but the Ordinance the oppressive new laws 
that sparked the summer’s protests are officially known, was 
amore brazen crackdown the government. Following the 
uproar journalists over the new restrictions (media owners 
were largely silent), the government offered unilaterally 
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Viewers ‘want hear 
what they already believe. 
Neutrality sin and the 
remote control 
—Talat Hussain 


suspend the ordinance the Pakistan Broadcasters Associa- 
tion, group media owners (no working journalists are 

members) agreed create voluntary code conduct. The 

chairman PEMRA, former chief the capital police force, 
put quite simply: “If the media polices itself, there 

will more policing left do.” 

Some broadcasters, like Shakeel Masood, the cEo Dawn 
News, saw this opportunity. “Of course the government 
would like dictate: ‘You can talk about this; you can’t talk 
about that,” said. “But having this code part becoming 
amature media.” Many journalists, though, believe that the 
chances getting code that protect independent journal- 
ism were slim. Unless the broadcasters produce code that 
satisfies government concerns, they argue, the onerous new 
laws will remain effect and the government will withhold 
some $20 million-worth campaign advertising. Neverthe- 
less, the code its final stages and will done this year, 
although the substance has not yet been made public. 

something permanent but need get done 
before these elections,” said Masood. “The media can’t afford 
have this unsettled when covering what might the most 
important election the country’s history.” 

But the question more fundamental than that. The 
journalists want clearly defined rights, not just short-term 
fix that allows them cover the elections. Many journal- 
ists fear that the private broadcast media don’t establish 
clear, independent role this critical period transition 
democracy, they risk getting overrun the many political 
forces that are attempting use them. 


LAST JUNE, MALEEHA LODHI, one the country’s most 
celebrated female journalists who now serves Pakistan’s 
ambassador the U.K., spoke gathering university 
students London about the upcoming Pakistani elections. 

“Unlike the past, this time there will dozens private 
networks cover the entire electoral process from start 
she said. They would Pakistan’s first televised 
elections, and the private media would play role shaping 
political behavior like never before. 

Lodhi’s predictions television’s role the elections are 
proving reasonably accurate. But while many expected 
private television important forum for debate during 
the elections, few anticipated that the broadcasters would get 
sucked deeply into the power politics, that the elections 
would become trial fire for television news. 


The election season began with bang the end Sep- 
tember. Opposition groups, including vibrant civil-soci- 
ety movement led the country’s lawyers, filed suit the 
Supreme Court challenging Musharraf’s eligibility seek 
reelection while still serving the Army. The decision had 
the potential redefine the civil-military power equation 
the country, which has worked against the sustenance 
democracy for decades. Once again, they had earlier 
the summer, the media’s (and extension, much the 
country’s) complete attention fell the Supreme Court, 
where Musharraf’s—and some said the country’s—fate hung 
the balance. 

television became saturated with discussion the 
possible fallout the court’s decision, PEMRA sprang into 
action behalf agitated government. issued warn- 
ing all private networks that any sub judice matters 
related the election were off-limits, avoid what termed 
“media trials.” 

few days after the warning from the regulators, activist 
lawyers and opposition party workers led rally outside the 
Supreme Court. Under hail stones, Musharraf’s oppo- 
nents demonstrated and scuffled with security forces Con- 
stitution Avenue, obscured haze tear gas. Dozens 
reporters covered the rally, and when police began cutting 
camera wires, the journalists got swept the protest. 

anchor had asked during that march June. 
This time, the images left little the imagination: police 
beating journalists with batons, well-known journalists 
with bleeding heads and broken bones being rushed off 
ambulances. The provocation police notwithstanding, 
the media had once again become part story they set 
out cover. 

was another failure, but the story does not end there. 
Musharraf was reelected president controversial and 
largely boycotted legislative vote October after promis- 
ing relinquish his military position won. The more 
important general elections are December and January, 
and will determine the makeup parliament and the next 
prime minister. For the private broadcasters, chance 
shake off two distinct breakdowns their mission—one 
which they let the state bully them and another which 
their hostility toward Musharraf got the better them—and 
find that crucial balance between detached observer and 
force for social change. 

“The Great Debate,” broadcast GEO few days before 
Musharraf was reelected, appeared step this direc- 
tion. Because the opposition boycott, there was only one 
candidate with chance winning, and was essentially 
debate between Musharraf’s supporters and his opponents. 
Tensions were running high the studio. Hamid Mir co- 
hosted the first debate its kind Pakistan’s history, and 
millions watched the panelists argued over issues rang- 
ing from the president’s personal character the nature 
economic growth the country. 

one point, government defense lawyer unleashed 
rant against opposition leader. string obscenities 
poured forth the hosts lost control the belligerent guests. 


The debate ended prematurely, before the audience got 
ask questions. 

GEO decided air the show its entirety, and Iftikhar 
Ahmad, Mir’s co-host, delivered on-air commentary after 
the broadcast: 


Ladies and gentlemen, didn’t expect the debate end like 

this. thought the lessons tolerance give others, 

could practice ourselves. had hoped that the Pakistani 

public could have learned that all have the patience 

learn each others’ points view. Only then can move 

forward nation.... hope that the role GEo playing 
move the country forward, reform society, create 

tolerant, patient, and balanced society, society that can 

understand each other and work together solve their prob- 
lems—I hope this role will continue. 


Just like that, the debate between Pervez Musharraf’s 
supporters and opponents, was the broadcasters who 
scored important victory. The politicians had embarrassed 
themselves, and the journalists managed rise above it, 
establish themselves fair voice reason. 


LOOKING OUT HIS office window onto Constitution Avenue 
the middle the turbulent summer, Hamid Mir pensive. 
The prospect return democracy brings back memories 
for him, not all them good. lost his job Jang the 
mid-1990s, thanks then Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, 
the day after broke the news submarine-purchase 
scandal that had allegedly made Bhutto’s family $120 mil- 
lion richer overnight. few years later, lost his job again, 
under the democratic rule Nawaz Sharif, for exposing 
more government corruption. “But have to, for our own 
sake, strengthen democracy,” tells me. “We can’t survive 
without strong parliament and without strong judiciary. 
can’t the mercy one man. It’s our prime respon- 
sibility—we have watchdog role.” 

Regardless what happens the general elections, the 
preceding months have been crucible for Pakistan. The 
stakes were raised again October, when Benazir Bhut- 
to’s triumphant return from exile was marred bombings 
that nearly killed her, and did kill 140 others—a scene that 
unfolded television. These months have been cruci- 
ble for the country’s private broadcasters, too. They have 
emerged deeply flawed but essential pillar whatever 
kind democracy Pakistan ultimately embraces. dif- 
ficult say precisely where this pillar will stand relation 
the others, whose expense its power will grow. The 
journalists these news operations continue struggle with 
pressures—both internal and external—to use their power 
support someone else’s agenda, whether the judiciary’s, 
the opposition’s, the state’s. But thus far, those journalists 
are working hard stay true their own agenda, keep 
the mission impartial and credible television media 
alive. Without this balance, they seem understand, they 
are bound lose. 


SHAHAN freelance writer based Islamabad, and 
correspondent for The Christian Science Monitor. 
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SECOND READ 


The Unvanquished 


Marshall Frady and the dime-store rascals southern politics 


SCOTT SHERMAN 


few months before died car accident, David Halberstam published 

droll, melancholy homage his colleague and friend Marshall Frady, 

who lost prolonged battle with cancer 2004. The essay appears 
new introduction two books Frady that Simon Schuster has reissued: 
Billy Graham: Parable American Righteousness (1979) and Jesse: The Life and 
Pilgrimage Jesse Jackson (1996). Halberstam wrote elegantly about luminous 
interlude his career, 1967-1971, when he—along with Frady, Larry King, and 
John Corry—was staff writer Harper’s under the celebrated editorship 
Willie Morris, who transformed stodgy magazine into exhilarating one that 
printed works Norman Mailer, William Styron, Gay Talese, and others. 

When took over Harper’s 1967, Morris was already acquainted with 
Frady’s work for Newsweek and The Saturday Evening Post. Morris considered 
Frady genius the language” and hired him when was twenty-eight. The 
two men, southern boys transplanted the glittering literary salons Manhattan, 
had affectionate bond: Frady called Morris “Sire” and sometimes “Boss.” But 
Morris was manning the helm foundering vessel: Harper’s bled $150,000 
year, and 1971 Morris was forced out the ruling Cowles family. “It all boiled 
down the money men and the literary men,” lamented his resignation 
letter. “And, always, the money men won.” 

Morris’s departure jolted the literary world. Mailer, Styron, Talese, Bill Moy- 
ers, and Tom Wicker declared that they would boycott Harper’s long the 
Cowles family owned it, and the four staff writers hired Morris—Frady among 
solidarity with him. Toward the end Halberstam’s essay, 
see Frady lurching through the 1970s, writing for magazines, and, search 
financial stability, eventually settling into career television, joining ABC News 
1979. “It was not where should have been,” Halberstam noted, although 

“fortunately, kept writing books even television seduced him and turn 
seduced television.” 


The books themselves remain seductive, and Halberstam’s final assessment 
Frady offers unequivocal explanation their allure: “What remarkable 
about his body work how well stands up, that curiously timeless—as 
much the journalism that era not—that comes together finally not frag- 
ments but whole, universe George Wallace, Billy Graham, Jesse Jackson, 
Martin Luther King Jr., and all the contemporary Snopeses and other tricksters 
and dime-store rascals who populate his book Southerners: Journalist’s Odyssey 
(1980), all put together forms kind autobiography.” 
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GREW NOT ONLY SOUTHERN 

Baptist, but Southern Baptist minis- 
ter’s son,” Frady wrote Southerners, 
“in the small cities and towns fa- 
ther’s nomadic pastorates over the in- 
land South.” Part Frady’s early youth 

was spent Augusta, Georgia, inside his 

father’s church. What recalled more 

than anything else was “the sensation 

being recurrently pent there for long 

static ruthlessly abstracted hours pi- 
ety and propriety and the commemora- 
tion wholly inscrutable theology.” 

inevitably warmed the sensa- 
tions the wider world: age twelve 
found stray copy The New Yorker 
(“it was like secret pulsation from an- 
other cosmos”), after which came 
across John Steinbeck’s East Eden, 
and then Shakespeare, Dickens, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Mencken. Frady would 
soon discover his principal literary in- 
fluence, William Faulkner, “an experi- 
ence,” wrote, “that lot Southern 
boys spend the rest their lives trying 
recover from.” 

1965, Joe Cumming, the Atlanta 
bureau chief Newsweek, heard about 
gifted twenty-five-year-old reporter 
who was toiling for the Augusta Chron- 
icle and asked him for writing sam- 
ple. “The next morning turned 
seventeen-page piece—I think him- 
Cumming told Halberstam. “All 
remember was how good was.” Al- 
ready, his mid-twenties, Frady was 
full possession immensely sophis- 
ticated prose style. Readers Newsweek 
were soon encountering passages like 
this, from Death Lowndes County,” 
published 1965: “The trial was held 
the fall—pale mornings and dreary after- 
noons flicked drizzles, with small 
dim sun suspended over drab fields 
dried corn stalks: cool and quiescent 
weather strangely abstracted from that 
glowering summer afternoon, the in- 
stant astonishing flash and roar and 
blurting blood the deed itself.” (The 
deed was the shotgunning two young 
civil rights workers Hayneville, Ala- 
bama, sheriff.) 

was Newsweek 1966, while 
covering the Alabama gubernatorial 
race, that Frady first began contem- 
plate book about George 
kind journalistic novel, employing all 
the stagework, style and larger vision 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 2007 


When picked Wallace, was 
unprepared for Frady’s compact, 
seamless narrative, the opening lines 
which filled with elation. 


the novelist.” Wallace was published 
wide acclaim 1968, period when 
the “new journalism” was expanding the 
boundaries literary nonfiction. 

When picked the book 1996, 
reissued Random House paper- 
back, knew only the basics about 
Wallace: that his 1963 inaugural ad- 
dress contained the words “segregation 
now...segregation tomorrow...seg- 
regation forever”; that ran insur- 
gent campaigns for president 1964, 
1968, 1972, and 1976, which gal- 
vanized white, blue-collar voters with 
stark, earthy rhetoric that invoked 
nation overrun hippies, homosexu- 
als, feminists, black radicals, and left- 
wing revolutionaries, discourse that 
Nixon would successfully appropriate; 
that was key transitional figure 
between Barry Goldwater and Ron- 
ald Reagan; and that was the vic- 
tim deranged gunman Mary- 
land shopping center 1972. But was 
wholly unprepared for Frady’s compact, 
seamless narrative, the opening lines 
which filled with elation: 


cold, rain-flicked night 
1967 rickety twin-engine 
Convair 240 began blind and 
uncertain descent through low 
clouds, abruptly breaking out 
over the scattered watery lights 
Concord, New Hampshire. 
came headlong, less instru- 
ments and calculation than with 
precipitous lurching optimism. 
damp huddle greeters was 
waiting the dark, and they 
waggled dime-store Confederate 
flags when emerged from the 
plane—a stumpy little man with 
heavy black eyebrows and bright 
black darting eyes and puglike 
bulb nose who looked 


might have stepped out 
eighteenth-century London street 
scene Hogarth. 


For me, Wallace remains, first and 
foremost, incandescent portrait 
virtuoso American politician. Cam- 
paigning Birmingham shopping cen- 
ter 1966, Wallace paused the midst 
before one man and inquired: 

“Yes, now, and how Faye? Now, she 
was St. Vincent’s, wasn’t she? Now, 
you tell her gonna write her, heunh?” 
crony from Wallace’s hometown 
mused Frady: “He don’t have hob- 
bies. don’t any honest work. 
don’t drink. ain’t got but one serious 
appetite, and that’s votes.” 

Frady approached Wallace non- 
fiction version Robert Penn War- 
ren’s All the King’s Men—“a tale the 
methodical, relentless, and inexorable 
progression political Snopes, with 
dauntless, limitless, and almost innocent 
rapacity, the threshold our most 
important political office.” young lib- 
eral with vigorous commitment ra- 
cial equality, Frady undoubtedly loathed 
Wallace’s politics; but there nothing 
shrill polemical his rendering 
the Alabama governor. Instead, Frady, 
novelistic fashion, brought his sub- 
ject life with uncanny flair, and with 
considerable affection and sympathy. 
(Frady himself wrestled with fiction 
throughout his life, but never published 
The book dedicated his ed- 
itor Newsweek, Joe Cumming—“under 
whom learned that the highest jour- 
nalism informed the insights 
the poet and the artist”—and the quali- 
ties Frady attributed Cumming were 
also the nerve center his own mo- 
dus operandi: “Instinctively brings, 


the hectic combustions events, 
most delicate sense the dynamics 
life, the most exquisite perceptions, 
Dickensian relish for character, and 
grace and vitality language that ap- 
proaches magic.” 

The special radiance Wallace also 
owes much Frady’s avoidance cant 
derived from rigid political frameworks, 
and must have gazed with derision 
upon much the blustery prose that 
flowed from left-wing quarters the 
1960s. His ambition was create ka- 
leidoscopic works art along the lines 
what Faulkner achieved literature, 
Norman Mailer nonfiction, and Tom 
Stoppard drama. But was also 
sly, resourceful reporter who clocked 
the necessary hours with Wallace’s in- 
ner circle advisors and cronies. Says 
historian Dan Carter, who has written 
extensively about Wallace, “They as- 
sumed Frady was good old boy, and 
they took him in.” 

Wallace has intensely visual qual- 
ity, and packed with marvelous set 
pieces, beginning with atmospheric 
account Wallace’s excursion Dart- 
mouth College 1967, where “paced 
restlessly” the stage before packed 
audience, “exhilarated the violence 
heavy the air.” During the speech, stu- 
dents stormed the podium—“led 
young professor with fine-spun hair and 
scrubbed cherubic complexion.” 
Later, protestors assaulted Wallace’s car 
while reposed inside the vehicle with 
his cigar, “as small and still and inert 
arabbit burrow while hounds swirl 
and bay the grass around it.” 

dreamy fugue-like manner that 
recalls Faulkner and Penn Warren, the 
narrative plunges backward time 
Wallace’s youth Barbour County, Al- 
abama. Following “Huck Finn boy- 
hood,” Wallace entered the University 
Alabama 1937—“a small, quick, wiry 
youth, thin ferret, with card- 
board suitcase and quality impatient, 
exuberant, ferocious hunger”—where 
his “amorous gusto” and his campus 
political machinations attracted atten- 
tion. 1942, enlisted the U.S. Army 
Air Forces, but his mind was mostly 
concentrated politics, not warfare. 
Frady’s quasi-anthropological excur- 
sions through Alabama, and his remark- 
able ear for vernacular speech, yielded 


vast number full-bodied anecdotes, in- 
cluding this one from Barbour County 
farmer who recalled getting Christmas 

cards throughout the war from someone 

named “George Wallace”: 


thought was real nice this young 
fella, but wasn’t quite sure knew 
who this George Wallace was, and 
why was writin’ me. seemed 
kinda strange. Anyway, when the war 
was over with and the local political 
races had done got started over the 
county, was out field one fine 
spring afternoon plowin’, and hap- 
pen look and see this young fella 
comin’ across the plowed field from 
the road, steppin’ real smart and lively 
across those furrows, already grinnin’ 
and his hand already stretched out, 
and all sudden knew why I’d 
been gettin’ them nice cards every 
Christmas.... 


1958, Wallace, who began his career 
New Deal liberal, and who would al- 
ways remain economic populist, ran 
for governor against one John Patter- 
son, who won the support the Klux 
Klan while Wallace was left clutching the 
endorsements the NAACP and some 
Jewish groups. After losing 65,000 
votes, Wallace strolled into Montgom- 
ery hotel and informed “smoky and 
clamorous” room politicians: “John 
Patterson out-nigguhed me. And boys, 


I’m not goin’ out-nigguhed again.” 
1962, pandering the racial anxieties 
Alabama’s whites, Wallace crushed his 
opponent, and before the inauguration 
privately confided, “I’m gonna make race 
the basis politics this state, and I’m 
gonna make the basis politics this 
country.” 1963, black students tried 
integrate the University Alabama, 
endeavor that attracted the attention 
Robert Kennedy the Justice De- 
partment, who pressured Wallace lift 
the racial restrictions. Wallace instantly 
grasped the political rewards he’d gain 
defied the Kennedys, and the cri- 
sis reached its apogee, mumbled 
some cronies: “By god, you watch now, 
they gonna send federal troops all over 
this state. gonna under military 
occupation.” 

Wallace suffused with bleak hu- 
mor that intensifies the book unfolds. 
1966, Wallace unveiled one his most 
audacious political schemes: when term 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE 
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seek significant reporting social 
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lone writer 
can make 


and The Newspaper Guild- 
CWA, founded 1933 colum- 
nist Heywood Broun, each year 
acknowledges that remarkable 
fact recognizing journalists who 
best exemplify his efforts behalf 
the underdog and the disadvan- 
taged. 

Entries work done calendar 
year 2007 must postmarked 
Jan. 25, 2008. For contest rules, 
and for information about the Barr 
Awards (of interest student jour- 
nalists) visit: 
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The Boston Globe 
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limits prevented him from running again 
for governor, thrust his ailing wife, 
Lurleen, into the race, and she won de- 
cisive victory. Still, the fact that Lurleen 
was running Alabama, and not him, left 
Wallace state unease. Frady repro- 
duces salty exchange conveyed him 
one Wallace’s lieutenants the 
wake Lurleen’s ascension: told him, 
‘George, you better start sleepin’ with 
that said, ‘Yeah. Wouldn’t 
helluva note she runs off?’ 
Back when was governor, every time 
she’d call him the office, he’d say, 
‘What the hell you want? I’m busy now, 
don’t botherin’ me’ But he’s even 
talkin’ sweet her the phone now.” 

One chuckles this, but not for long. 
Wallace has exceedingly wide (and 
expertly modulated) emotional register, 
and soon see the former governor 
the hospital with quiet, still, 
dwindled figure, small wraithy spectre 
bundled shawls.” Frady writes: “On 
and sweetly flushed May evening, 
about thirty minutes after midnight, she 
expired—Wallace glancing from her 
slight form the bed and snapping 
the doctor, ‘Is she gone?’” Wallace him- 
self would soon struck down: The re- 
vised edition the book recounts “that 
glaring May afternoon Laurel, Mary- 
land, when suddenly was lying spilled 
the pavement shopping-center 
parking lot, half-curled like dropped 
and dying squirrel.” 

Confined wheelchair, Wallace 
would famously repudiate his racial 
hate-mongering, and when Frady’s book 
reaches climax 1979, see him in- 
side Martin Luther King Jr’s sanctuary 
Montgomery, declaring the congre- 
gation, strains “Amazing fill 
the room: “In way that was impossible 
before was shot, think can under- 
stand something the pain that black 
people have had endure.” 

Wallace, who died 1998, remained 
ghostly presence Frady’s oeuvre. 
Near the end his biography Jesse 
Jackson, glimpse Jackson, himself 
running for president, visiting Wallace 
Montgomery 1988: 


Wallace [was] aging and gnarled 
and reportedly given moments 
remorseful weeping over his 
blusterous racial rancors the 


sixties, with Jackson now swal- 
lowing his lumpy little paw 
hand his own capacious grip 
and conducting prayer for his 
‘healing and and Wallace 
blurting out, Jesse, thank you for 
coming. And love 


EXCLUDING HIS STINT FOR ABC NEWS 
the 1980s, Frady, who came la- 
ment the ephemeral nature televi- 
sion journalism, devoted his energies 
book writing. 1979, Little, Brown 
published his stirring biography Billy 
Graham, and Southerners, collection 
essays and profiles that currently 
out print, appeared 1980. 1996, 
Random House published Frady’s biog- 
raphy Jesse Jackson, which one 
the five six most electrifying books 
I’ve read. Much the material Jesse 
originally appeared The New Yorker. 
Still, the time his final book came out 
2002—a slim but affecting biography 
Martin Luther King Jr. the Penguin 
Lives series—Frady was more less in- 
visible the critical establishment, the 
serious reading public, and young writ- 
ers. For aman who possessed deep res- 
ervoir pride, wasn’t easy bear. 
How did Frady come eclipsed 
the stars the “new journalism”: 
Norman Mailer, Tom Wolfe, Gay Talese, 
Joan Didion, Michael Herr? Perhaps 
was destined, like the columnist Murray 
Kempton the novelist James Salter, 
“writer’s whose work was 
mostly unappreciated the public, but 
who remained object reverence 
and fascination other writers, includ- 
ing Mailer, who sent rousing message 
Frady’s memorial service Man- 
hattan November 2004. It’s not that 
Frady, his prime, lacked the support 
influential critics and publications. 
1979, Elizabeth Hardwick, writing The 
New York Review Books, insisted that 
Wallace and Billy Graham are “outstand- 
ing works literature, not quite like 
any other their intention and qual- 
ity.” Reviewing Southerners The New 
York Times Book Review 1980, Robert 
Sherrill averred: “There are scenes here 
that Robert Penn Warren and Truman 
Capote couldn’t improve on.” 
Halberstam attributes Frady’s ca- 
reer difficulties variety factors: 
his refusal pander the literary 
marketplace (“he did not have great 


his pape CrucibDie 
www.ThePaperDocumentary.com 


commercial touch”); his turbulent per- 
sonal life (“he was world-class roman- 
given falling love with 

love and marrying bit too often”); and 

his nonchalance about financial matters 

“when got wonderful $100,000 ad- 
vance for his book Billy Graham, his 

first instinct was throw immense 

party”). And then there was the prose 

itself—lush, musical, sometimes baroque 

and forbidding, full linguistic acrobat- 
ics and lengthy sentences laced with ad- 
jectives and adverbs. “His books are the 

opposite quick read,” says Gerald 

Howard, who edited Southerners for New 
American Library. “You have enjoy the 

style well the subject.” Quite true: 
none Frady’s works have the narrative 

engine Capote’s Cold Blood, Mailer’s 

The Executioner’s Song, Talese’s Thy 
Neighbor’s Wife. Frady’s prose could 
“sentimental even incoherent,” Sherrill 

wrote. “But when brings off, ah, the 

hair your neck will stand up.” 

Frady moved Los Angeles 1987, 
and remained there until 2004, when 
accepted teaching position Furman 
University, his alma mater Greenville, 
South Carolina. died, sixty-four, 
few weeks before could teach his 
first class. met him once, sparsely 
attended bookstore event Manhat- 
tan 2002, when was the road 
promoting his biography Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. The swarthy good looks 
his youth had dissipated under the 
weight his illness, but his melodious 
southern was intact, and when 
read passage about King’s slaying 
Memphis, felt the hair neck 
stand up. Afterward, approached him 
with armful his old books. Seated 
table, wearing elegant cream-col- 
ored suit, his bearing somewhat stiff 
and formal, Frady flipped through the 
pages, lingering over the annotations 
had scrawled the margins. When 
looked up, there was glint his 
eye and conspiratorial half-smile 
his lips. reached for pen and in- 
scribed each dog-eared volume: “best 
inous” regards.” And finally: “To Scott, 
one the intrepid, Marshall.” 


SCOTT SHERMAN contributing writer 
The Nation and contributing editor the 
Columbia Journalism Review. 
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The Shorenstein Center offers one-semester fellowship Harvard’s 
John Kennedy School Government. The fellowship unique 
opportunity for scholars and practitioners share their expertise 
collegial and intellectually stimulating environment. Its mission 
advance research the field press, politics and public policy; pro- 
vide time for reflection; and facilitate dialogue among scholars, jour- 
nalists, and policymakers. During their stay the Center, Fellows write 
magazine essay, journal article, book examining the influence 
the press politics and public policy. 


The Center creates opportunities for Fellows interact with students 
and faculty from other Harvard programs. Shorenstein Fellows partici- 
pate the Center’s seminars and conferences, attend public lectures, 
and explore cultural and intellectual opportunities Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


Guidelines 

Applicants must accomplished journalists scholars who are 
active the field press, politics and public policy. 

Domestic and international applicants are eligible. 

Stipend $30,000 for one semester. 

The fellowship not degree training program. 

Deadline for submission application materials February 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER THE PRESS, 
POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


John Kennedy Street Cambridge, 02138 
phone: 617-495-8269 fax: 617-495-8696 


For more inform 


visit our website www.shorensteincenter.org. 
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Livingston 


For Young Journalists 


Three $10,000 Prizes are given each year the Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation for the best print broadcast coverage 


local, national and international news journalists aged and younger any 


medium. The 


Livingstons, whose purpose recognize and further develop the abilities young journalists, are the largest 
all-media, general reporting prizes the country. Miss Parnis established the awards 1980 through her 


foundation, now chaired Neal 


Hochman. 


Deadline for 2007 entries: February 2008 


Judging Panel 


Christiane Amanpour 
chief international correspondent, 


CNN International 
Ken Auletta 


author, media columnist, The New Yorker 


Dean Baquet 
Washington bureau chief, The New York 
Times 


Tom Brokaw 


special correspondent, NBC News 


Osborn Elliott 


dean emeritus, Columbia University 
Graduate School Journalism 


Charles Gibson 


anchor, “World News with Charles Gibson,” 
ABC News 

Ellen Goodman 

columnist, The Boston Globe 

Clarence Page 

columnist/editorial board member, 

Chicago Tribune 


Entry forms can obtained from Charles Director, The Livingston Wallace House, University 


bor, 48104. Phone: 734-998-7575. Fax: 


KNIGHT-WALLACE 


$6,875 monthly stipend, plus all tuition fees 


The Fellowship designed broaden perspectives, nurture 
intellectual growth, and inspire personal transformation. With 
deadlines, exams, papers worry about, Fellowship 
frees you explore the expanse scholarship available the 
University Michigan. Leading academics and figures 
major interest journalism give seminars and discuss issues. 
Past speakers have included Mike Wallace, Charles Gibson, 
Seamus Heany, Gloria Steinem, Ken Auletta, Michael Moore, 
Catharine MacKinnon, Clarence Page, Patrick Oliphant, 
Richard Ford, Brian Tierney, George Soros, Tom Friedman, 


rience may ‘Applica 


FELLOWS Michigan 


Madeleine Albright, Jay Harris, Kevin 
Klose, Peter Osnos, Michael Connelly, Jon 
Entire, Ann Marie Lipinski, David Granger, Nick Lemann, 
Bob Mankoff and Paul Tash. 


Spouses are integral part the Fellowship experience and 
are invited participate actively. They often end their year 
with book the works new career the horizon. 
Housing easy and the public schools are very good. 

Mike and Mary Wallace House, our graceful, spacious home, 
gift from the CBS newsman and his wife. serves 
headquarters for the Fellows. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Cowboys and Damsels 


Susan Faludi oversimplifies America 


BREE NORDENSON 


Florida Atlantic 
University, 
partnership with the 
Scripps Howard 
Foundation, accept- 
ing applications for 
this subtropical, 
training 
institute for working 
journalists who cover 
environmental issues. 
The fellowship pays 
room, board and field 
trip travel costs. 


SINCE SEPTEMBER 12, 2001, The Terror Dream: 
American media have churned out Fearand 

Post-9/11 America 
remarkable body work our Susan Faludi 
nation’s response the terrorist attacks Books 
The issue has been hashed out 35! Pages, $26 
newspapers and magazines, fiction 
and nonfiction books, documentary and 
feature films; yet the question why 
reacted the way did—with paroxysm muscular rhetoric and military 
might—has never been addressed head on. Instead, the dialogue has generally 
centered whether the way which reacted was appropriate, and, 
wasn’t, what should about it. Now, nearly six years later, Susan Faludi, 
the feminist author and Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist, has written sweep- 
ing historical analysis why our nation—as reflected the American media— 
reacted the 9/11 attacks “cocooning ourselves the celluloid chrysalis 
the baby boom’s childhood,” domestic Leave Beaver-like fantasy. According 
Faludi, our return fifties-era culture masculine strength and feminine 
weakness was attempt “to repair and restore national myth” invincibil- 
ity. Faludi, whose previous two books, Backlash: The Undeclared War Against 
American Women and Stiffed: The Betrayal The American Man, were devoted 
gender issues, broadens her scope The Terror Dream: Fear and Fantasy 
America, yet sticks with gender her true north. “This not book 
about what September ‘did’ women men, matter how absurd insult- 
ing the mantras post-9/11 ‘new traditionalism’ may have been its targets,” 
declares Faludi. “This book about why responded the way did 9/11.” 
Our cultural regression, Faludi argues, belongs “to long-standing American 
pattern response threat, response that we’ve been perfecting since our 
original wilderness experience.” 

Much like Backlash, Faludi begins The Terror Dream with elegant and 
highly readable introduction searing critical tone. Weaving together post-9/11 
media snippets, bits antiquated scientific and psychological theory, and film his- 
tory, Faludi lays the groundwork for her most ambitious book yet: explanation 


Qualifications: 
Applicants must 
full-time print, 
broadcast online 
journalists. 


more, visit: 
www.ces.fau.edu/scripps 
contact Neil 
Santaniello 
561-799-8047. 


+ 
the American psyche. her aim bit grand, it’s hard notice Faludi wields her UNIVE 
rhetorical prowess. And though she bolsters her introduction with evidence that 
times questionable (interpretations Americans’ post-9/11 dreams) and unsub- Jupiter, Florida 


stantiated (“the most showcased victims bore female faces”), Faludi makes for 
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the first—and much stronger—half 
her book with highly detailed docu- 
mentation our reaction 9/11. What 
she reveals startling. 
the days after the attacks, Faludi 

received numerous calls from the media, 
“among them New York Times reporter 
researching article ‘the return 
the manly man’ and New York Observer 
writer seeking comment ‘the trend’ 
women ‘becoming more feminine af- 
ter The irony “heralding femi- 
nism’s demise” after “attack hatched 

avowed antagonists Western wom- 
en’s liberation” not lost Faludi, and 

makes her account the American 

media’s response all the more disturbing. 
From The National Review The New 

York Times, Faludi cites endless columns 

and articles declaring that feminism was 

over and that America had grown soft 
and needed reassert its strength. 
favorite excerpt from December 
2001 Times column John Tierney 

(I’ve quoted slightly longer passage 

than Faludi used): 


Since Sept. 11, the ‘culture the 
warrior’ doesn’t seem quite bad 
Americans worried about the culture 
terrorism. The ‘male paradigm 
confrontation’ didn’t prove worth- 
less the men who defeated the Tal- 
iban—or the women benefiting from 
the defeat. American males’ fascina- 
tion with guns doesn’t seem mis- 
placed now that they’re attacking 
Qaeda’s fortress. one suggesting 
Million Mom March Tora Bora. 


Even more frightening than the 
chest-thumping and often misogynis- 
tic responses splashed across the pages 
the American press were the media’s 
reactions the thoughts handful 
women writers who expressed anything 
less than nationalistic call arms. 
response the published opinions 
Susan Sontag and Barbara Kingsolver, 
Newsweek’s Jonathan Alter wrote, “Talk 
about ironic: the same people always 
urging not blame the victim rape 
cases are now saying Uncle Sam wore 
short skirt and asked for it.” Faludi lets 
quotes like these speak for themselves, 
but she knows how make argument, 
and careful cite examples lib- 
eral male public figures who expressed 
opinions similar Sontag’s Kingsolv- 
er’s but were not greeted with the same 


hostility their female counterparts. 
Such instances were only made worse, 
says Faludi, noticeable decline 
female representation newsrooms, 
op-ed pages, and the Sunday morn- 
ing talk shows. This erosion women’s 
equality was precisely what she con- 
vincingly documents Backlash. But 
this book, it’s only the beginning. 

The Terror Dream, Faludi also ded- 
icates several chapters the media’s 
lionization masculinity. She 
cites articles with headlines like WAR 
LOOMS, IT’S LET BOYS BOYS 
AGAIN (Chicago Tribune) “The Stud: 
Donald Rumsfeld, America’s New Pin- 
Up” (The National Review), and notes 
that Time and Newsweek referred 
President Bush “the lone ranger” and 
“dragon respectively. Faludi also 
uncovers series trend stories trum- 
peting traditional gender roles—firemen 
hot commodities, rise marriage 
and pregnancies, women abandoning the 
workplace for family. she pointed out 
Backlash, “trend journalism attains 
authority not through actual reporting 
but through the power repetition....A 
trend declared one publication sets off 
reaction, the rest the media 
scramble get the story, too.” Though 
Faludi uncovers the shortcomings 
each story—either misinterpretation 
complete lack hard data—her main 
point that these stories, regardless 
their veracity, hyped new era domes- 
ticity marked traditional gender roles. 
And, further proof our return fif- 
ties culture, Faludi convincingly demon- 
strates how the 2004 presidential race 
became competition masculinity. 

thirty-page examination the 
Jessica Lynch affair, Faludi attempts 
show America’s mythmaking its fierc- 
est. Faludi describes how the media, led 
the American military’s spin machine, 
rewrote portions the Lynch saga 
fit female-rescue narrative. Accord- 
ing Faludi, “the story helpless girl 
snatched from the jaws evil heroic 
soldiers was the story everybody wanted.” 
But through personal interviews with 
Lynch and foreign-press reports, Faludi 
leaves doubt: Lynch had never needed 
“rescuing” from the Iraqi hospital where 
she was being treated for the severe inju- 
ries she sustained ambush-related 
car wreck. “The nurses were wonderful,” 


Lynch tells Faludi. she shows 
several damning excerpts from major 
American press outlets, journalists hap- 
pily ate the briefings from Central 
Command declaring that Iraqi military 
forces were occupying the hospital and 
Lynch was need highly milita- 
rized rescue operation. And throughout 
the affair, observes Faludi, the media 
tirelessly played down Lynch’s profes- 
sion soldier, choosing instead fo- 
cus her femininity—her small size, 
her blonde hair, her childhood love 
Barbies and the color pink. 

But Faludi’s retelling the Lynch 
saga misleading several counts. Fa- 
ludi cherry-picks evidence support 
her (largely legitimate) point that the 
media exaggerated the Lynch “rescue” 
operation. She quotes The Washing- 
ton Post’s description the rescue 
all its bravado but then leaves out the 
paper’s acknowledgment, the same 
June 2003 article, that Lynch’s “full- 
scale rescue...ultimately was proven 
unnecessary” since “Iraqi combatants 
had left the hospital almost day earlier, 
leaving Lynch the hands doctors 
and nurses who said they were eager 
turn her over Americans.” Nor does 
Faludi mention stand-alone sentence 
that article which the Post unequiv- 
ocally acknowledges the motivations 
the military’s P.R. machine. fact, Fa- 
ludi pulls all these quotes (though she 
doesn’t tell the reader so) from Post 
article intended what the paper’s 
then-ombudsman Michael Getler later 
called “corrective” its initial Lynch 
reporting. Unfortunately, attempt 
make the Lynch story fit her theory, 
Faludi stacks the evidential decks—even 
when she doesn’t have to. 

The “rescue” was not the only part 
Lynch’s saga misreported the press; 
there was also the matter Lynch’s cap- 
ture. When the story first broke, Lynch 
was portrayed brave warrior who 
went down fighting. Though the facts 
soon proved otherwise, initially the me- 
dia—led the Post—eagerly embraced 
the story female Rambo engaged 
heroic struggle. What does Faludi 
with this portion the Lynch story that 
does not fit tidily into her black-and- 
white world media preoccupied with 
male might and female frailty? She as- 
serts that the Lynch-as-warrior storyline 
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made the media “uncomfortable” and 
that reporters were relieved when was 
discredited. This pure conjecture 
Faludi’s part. 


EYES, THE MEDIA’S VER- 
sion the Lynch story had all the trap- 
pings the national myth our country 
created after 9/11. tale, Faludi 
tells it, feminine vulnerability and 
masculine strength, tale that, Fa- 
ludi argues the second half The 
Terror Dream, “wasn’t improvised just 
deal with 9/11. was much older. 
pivotal moments our cultural life ex- 
tending back the Puritans—moments 
when America was faced with core cri- 
sis—we restored our faith our fragile 
invincibility through fables female 
peril and rescue.” this point—in 
the second half the book—that The 
Terror Dream falls apart. 

Faludi attempts explain America’s 
captivity narrative,” popular colonial- 
era plot which brave male settlers 
rescue their women from the hands 
brutal Native Americans. This argument, 
though less painstakingly researched 
than the book’s first half, stretch. 
many ways, the basic plot indeed anal- 
ogous the Jessica Lynch affair. Captiv- 
ity narratives were based actual in- 
stances which women were captured 
Native Americans, but, much like 
Lynch’s case, they were rewritten fol- 
low increasingly simplistic storyline— 
one that airbrushed out, over time, any 
sign male ineptitude female resil- 
ience and evolved into brave-man-res- 
cues-helpless-woman. Yet this reflex 
hardly unique America. What about 
the damsel-in-distress trope that has 
been around least since the Middle 
Ages? Faludi wants pin America’s 
reaction 9/11 single historical 
precedent—an effort find problem- 
atic begin with (more that later)— 
shouldn’t she choose narrative truly 
indigenous our nation? 

Oddly, especially for left-leaning 
feminist, Faludi equates the clashes be- 


the Native Americans and white 
settlers with those brought about ter- 


rorism: young nation was struggling 


episodic rampant terror the home- 


land, terror that the male protector- 
ate had not been able check the fa- 
milial front door.” make the analogy 
fit, Faludi conveniently overlooks the 
fact that early America was not the set- 
tlers’ homeland, and she fails wrestle 
with the obvious question who was 
terrorizing whom. European and early 
American imperialism was hardly “our 
original war terror.” But even 
suspend our judgment in- 
terpretation terrorism, what the 
purpose examining—tediously 
times—this historical parallel? Does un- 
derstanding the captivity narratives 
early America (and their later incorpo- 
ration into Hollywood westerns) really 
yield any fresh insights into our coun- 
try’s character? Ultimately, Faludi loads 
too much consequence thin strand 
history. And saying that “we live 
moment great possibility,” because, 
“faced with replay our formative 
experience, have the opportunity 
resolve the old story new way 
that honors the country and its citizens” 
merely platitudinous. It’s certainly 
disappointing way conclude im- 
pressive body research. 


FALUDI’S REAL STRENGTH MUCK- 
raker popular culture—notably the 
media. The Terror Dream its most 
effective when shows how the Ameri- 
can media cheated the public with their 
simplistic, retrograde narratives and ut- 
ter failure move beyond repeating the 
obvious: that the attacks 9/11 were 
ruthless acts terrorism committed 
cold blood. Though Faludi’s impulse 
explain away our reaction 9/11 with 
precedent understandable, 
isn’t helpful. Regardless its under- 
pinnings, which fear are more com- 
plex than Faludi has acknowledged, our 
reaction many ways marked 
the retreat journalism produced 
the public interest. Thankfully, Faludi 
dedicates much The Terror Dream 
demonstrating how the press failed us, 
and for this she should applauded. 
now the public demand bet- 
ter—and the press deliver. 


BREE NORDENSON, former assistant editor 
the Columbia Journalism Review, 
freelance writer who lives Brooklyn. 
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Subscription: Notes Asides 
From National Review 

William Buckley Jr. 

Basic Books 

256 pages, $24 


CONFESSION: BACK JUNE 1988, 
when journalist John Judis (The New 
Republic) published his respectable and 
respectful biography, William Buckley 
Jr.: Patron Saint the Conservatives, 
violated The Nation’s traditional church- 
state division labor, which guaran- 
teed that the editor (me) would keep his 
hands off the autonomous back the book. With the permission our literary 
editor, took the occasion invite Bob Sherrill, The Nation’s take-no-prisoners 
White House correspondent (who had been banned from the White House 
security risk for punching out the governor Florida’s press secretary), write 
essay-review. The idea, suggested, would remind our readers just how 
many lives the much-celebrated scourge liberalism had carelessly ruined the 
bad old days McCarthyism, how irresponsibly had spoken and behaved. 
was Buckley, after all, who co-wrote book with Brent Bozell, his brother-in-law, 
which said “McCarthyism...is around which men good will 
and stern morality can close ranks.” 

Sherrill, was his wont, obliged, observing, “What like about this assignment, 
it’s good old-fashioned hatchet job.” 

the time, Buckley was riding high. But the fact was that even the late 
1980s, Buckley was longer the bad boy the rad right. Although true that 
wrote the mid-1980s that the way combat AIDs was pass law requiring 
that homosexuals get warning tattoo their ass, would longer occur him 
say, had the late 1950s, that Africans will ready for self-governance 

“when they stop eating each other.” His magazine may said have launched 
movement which gave first Barry Goldwater, and then president, Ronald 
Reagan, but the time Sherrill sat down his typewriter, Buckley already seemed 
less interested shaking and shocking the establishment than joining it. 

And now, after fifty books—fiction, nonfiction, and in-between—with Cancel 
Your Own Goddam Subscription, Buckley makes more less official. Why else 
would include (and without commenting on) otherwise unexceptional bil- 
lets-doux from U.S. presidents, vice president, television anchors, and such? 
this harmless collection often politically neutral exchanges with his readers, 
friends, critics, and admirers, taken from the “Notes Asides” column that 
presided over from just after National Review’s founding until retired 2004, 
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gives himself most (but not all) the 

best punch-lines (the title, is, course, 
his response the classic protesting 
reader’s request: “Cancel subscrip- 
tion”). The four brief essays with which 

Buckley punctuates the chronologically 
organized material make clear that 

longer young, longer radical, 

longer shocking, almost (but not quite) 

domesticated, which not say that 

not still fun read, that journal- 
of-opinion junkies (like yours truly) will 

not find much junk food (and even 

occasional Kobe steak) for thought. 

But let’s face it: Cancel is, first and 
foremost, exercise autobiographi- 
cal protectionism. (which how 
signs his correspondence) careful 
make clear that whatever might have 
said young upstart, has use for 
John Birchers, the collection far-right 
conspiracy theorists, whom regards 
kooks, Liberty Lobby, the organiza- 
tion conservative anticommunists that 
correctly sees anti-Semitic. 

When columnist for The Berkshire 
Eagle, which also carries Buckley’s col- 
umn, calls him “notorious anti-Semite,” 
basing the charge Gore Vidal article 
Esquire, WFB will heard. should 
have thought,” writes the Eagle’s 
editor, “that you put high enough value 
your readers protect them against 
columns written ‘notorious anti- 
the event that that isn’t the 
case, you are less fastidious than am. 
Because would not want associ- 
ated with any newspaper disposed 
tolerate among its regular writers no- 
torious anti-Semite.” 

pettier level, when Eric Sevareid, 
the sometimes stuffy commentator, 
declines appear Firing Line because, 
among other reasons, was offended 
recent writings Buckley about 
that quintessential establishment jour- 
nalist, Teddy White, whom accuses 
having called national bore,” 
Buckley responds, have not publicly 
privately described Teddy White 
bore, because not believe 
him national Pray inform 
your Deep Throat that incorrect. 
he, the way, the same source you 
regularly rely when composing your 
news analyses?” 

when the editor Evelyn 
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letters some samples that make deroga- 
tory reference WFB, but omits others, 
including positive reference two, 
writes inquire why did not 
“mention footnote that Mr. Waugh 
was friendly me, and journal? 
most anxious for your explanation, 
critics, who are greatly enjoying them- 
selves this point.” 

Buckley zealous putting down 
aspersions cast his journal his 
persona. sooner does the Spec- 
tator’s Peregrine Worsthorne, es- 
say, wonder why John O’Sullivan would 
give his job Maggie Thatcher’s top 
speech writer work Buckley’s 
replacement the “fairly obscure” Na- 
tional Review, than ripostes, “Ours 
the leading journal opinion the 
United States (circulation 122,000). 
our thirtieth anniversary celebration 
couple years ago, the guests included 
the president the United States and 
four members his Cabinet. our 
twentieth anniversary, the principal 
speaker was Professor Michael Oake- 
shott, who, Cambridge once taught Mr. 
Worsthorne, though not quite enough.” 

scores his share ideological 
points his jabs and counterpunches. 
For example, his campaign against AFTRA, 
which asks (in lawsuit, less) 
why required join pay dues 
“private organization” (a.k.a. union) 
denied his right work the pub- 
lic airways. But nothing seems give 
WFB more pleasure than deconstructing 
the ideological opposition nonideo- 
logical grounds. When liberal columnist 
Mary McGrory calls him “millionaire 
columnist,” the millionaire columnist 
asks she saying that the “validity 
the research inverse proportion 
the wealth the researcher?” these 
pages, often not, style rather than 
content king. 

the intro, WFB says his intent “is 
instruct and divert.” Reader: “Why 
it’s because Qaddafi shot all the gener- 
als?” And give him this—he nothing 
not equal-opportunity diverter. 
not untypical tergiversation (to 
read WFB pick his tic using 
big word where small one will do), 
WEB transforms himself into ombuds- 
man for the privileged. returning 


KAISER 
FAMILY 


from Atlanta two-hour, first-class 
Delta flight during which only pretzels 
are served, writes advise Delta’s 
president: “If you persist these 
cies, advise you mount big sign 
outside the ticket window: DELTA DOES 


NOT PROVIDE FOOD. BRING YOUR OWN. 
The airport crowded with fast-food 
stations, and would have very been 
easy for the passengers have brought 
along something with the pretzel. 
hawk peanut-butter crackers. Maybe 
Delta could extract royalty.” 

far the instructor con- 
cerned, reveals himself not 
untalented with the blue-pencil: “The 
general rule,” assures perplexed 
reader, “is not begin sentence with 
and’; the particular rule that writers 
with good ear know when break the 
general rule.” 

WEB perhaps his most entertain- 
ing when the mode counterattack. 
When Vassar’s embarrassed president 
writes say that after having invited 
him deliver that year’s commence- 
ment address, turned out that the ma- 
jority the senior class didn’t love the 
idea, WFB writes set the president 
straight: “The majority the senior 
class Vassar does not desire com- 
pany, and must confess, having read 
specimens their thoughts and sen- 
timents, that not desire the com- 
pany the majority the senior class 
sor English literature who writes 
the Vassar newspaper, “It was Buckley 
who offered pridefully those days the 
cast mind and insinuating attitudes 
toward academics which intellectually 
veneered the crudities Joe McCarthy, 
and doing, fueled ‘McCarthyism’ 
its most virulent pitch with respect 
the academic community.” Buckley re- 
sponds: “That the man who composed 
that sentence should teaching Eng- 
lish Vassar rather than studying sug- 
gests that Vassar has much, much deeper 
problems than coming with suitable 
Commencement speaker.” 

Cancel has its share mini-insights 
about the business opinion journalism. 
(“We would soon learn that what costs 
money lawsuits isn’t judgments—we 
have never had adverse judgment— 
but self-defense.”) But for me, its most 


‘ 


pertinent message, found between 

the wisecracks, that right-wing jour- 
nals suffer the same financial depreda- 
tions (indignities) their counterparts 

the left. Maybe it’s just that after hav- 
ing spent more than twenty-five years 

listening The Nation’s humor colum- 
nist, Calvin Trillin, complain about being 
paid “the high two figures” (actually 
ended paying him $100 
not penny more, not penny less), 

was particularly moved read the fol- 
lowing exchange between and Eve- 
lyn Waugh 1960: prepared, 
because the admiration which and 

the editors have for your writing, of- 
fer you guarantee $5,000 year 

piece every few weeks, two thousand 

words. That higher... than what 

have paid Max Eastman, John Dos 

Passos, Whittaker Chambers....” De- 
spite the shameless, obsequious, and ir- 
relevant comparatives know, have 

been there, done that), Waugh will have 

none it. Waugh: While “most grat- 
ifying” asked, and appreciate 

that the circumstances your offer 

generous one, but until you get much 

richer (which hope will soon), 

get much poorer (which fear may 

sooner), unable accept it.” 

their best, magazines like National 
Review (and, may say so, the self- 
promotional spirit which has pub- 
lished his book, The Nation) are critical. 
They put new issues the agenda. They 
nourish young writers—in WFB’s case, 
Garry Wills, Joan Didion, John Leonard, 
Rick Brookhiser, and later years, Rich 
Lowry, the National Review’s current edi- 
tor, among others—and new ideas. They 
help keep the mainstream press honest, 
questioning assumptions, reporting what 
the mainstream misses. They provide 
forum and help set the standard for seri- 
ous public discourse. Jiirgen Habermas, 
the Frankfurt School philosopher, has 
effect identified the journal opinion 
house organ the public sphere. 

for Buckley and his latest, I’m with 
the late John Kenneth Galbraith: “Buck- 
ley master words; only the 
use which puts them that restrains 
one’s enthusiasm.” 


VICTOR NAVASKY, emeritus 
The Nation, the chairman the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


JAMES BOYLAN 


Breaking News: How the Associated 
Press Has Covered War, Peace, and 
Everything Else 

Reporters the Associated Press, 
with foreword David Halberstam 
Princeton Architectural Press 

432 pages, $35 


THIS MULTI-AUTHORED NEW HIS- 
tory the Associated Press, Larry 
Heinzerling refers his fellow foreign 
correspondents “the infantry inter- 
national journalism.” fact, the term 


“infantry” could applied the whole 


corps staffers, past and present; 
they have served journalism’s foot 
soldiers, reporting what needs re- 
ported, even when the world isn’t nec- 
essarily paying close attention, and even 
when doesn’t provide them with much 
the way riches glamour. its 
century and half nonprofit coop- 
erative, the has produced relatively 
few celebrity journalists; indeed, staffers 
didn’t even get bylines until the 1920s. 

The has chosen workable strat- 
egy for this volume, assigning its veteran 
reporters tell war stories, both the 
literal and the broader sense, about other 
reporters, preserving the tales and lore 
of, primarily, the AP’s work the twen- 
tieth century. This means that credit 
last given many who did brave but 
unacknowledged work, and that those 
who blundered are not spared. There are 
dozens pictures from photogra- 
phers, who have won good many more 
Pulitzers than the reporters, and warm 
recollection David Halberstam his 
friends the distinguished Saigon 
bureau the early 1970s. 


The United States Lewis Libby 

Edited and with reporting Murray Waas, 
with additional editing and reporting 

Jeff Lomonaco 

Union Square Press 

584 pages, $12.95 paper 

MURRAY WAAS, DISCIPLE JACK 
Anderson, the ultimate outsider, has as- 
sembled plump volume the trial 
and grand-jury records the case 
Lewis Libby, chief staff the vice 
president, convicted March ob- 
struction justice and lying the 
case involving disclosure the iden- 
tity operative Valerie Plame. The 
transcripts make clear that Waas may 
have had less interest Libby’s mis- 
steps than the foibles cohort 
Washington’s current insider journal- 
ists, whom Tim Russert, Bob 
Woodward, Judith Miller (jailed for 
time for refusing testify), and Rob- 
ert Novak (who first revealed Plame’s 
identity the public), were the most 
celebrated. Their accounts deal- 
ing with Libby and other members 
the administration constitute en- 
cyclopedia insiderdom—the anony- 
mous-source-concealment dance, the 
sometimes transparent charade se- 
lective source protection, the willing- 
ness spun exchange for access 
power. Most embarrassingly, the trial 
revealed the far-from-precise methods 
top-rank journalists—lost notebooks, 
illegible notes, shaky recollections. 
could happen anybody, course, 
but these were supposed among 
the best. 


Managing the President’s 
Message: The White House 
Communications Operation 

Martha Joynt Kumar 

The Johns Hopkins University Press 
345 pages, $35 


NOT EVERYBODY MAY REALIZE THAT 
during the seven years that The West 


Illustration Jacqui Oakley 


register apply, visit: 


Wing ran network television, there 
was another, nonfictional White House 
operating Washington. por- 
trayed Managing the President’s 
Message Martha Joynt Kumar, who 
Towson University and part-time 
fly-on-the-wall the White House, 
where she has observed and evalu- 
ated presidential communications 
since 1995. Although she apparently 
had access almost any White House 
staffer, she was closest the press 
operation and found home the 
basement the press room. She inter- 
estingly describes how controversies 
the news looked from the inside, 
vividly recounting the travails re- 
cent presidential press secretaries 
dealing with increasingly recalcitrant 
reporters. White House terms, for 
example, the Lewis Libby contro- 
versy played out less legal ac- 
tion than crisis truth-telling 
for Scott McClellan, who, she asserts, 
lost his job because it. 


Bill Wrongs: The Executive 

Branch’s Assault America’s 
Fundamental Rights 

Molly Ivins and Lou Dubose 

Random House 

214 pages, $24.95 

SADLY, THE UNMISTAKABLE VOICE 
Molly Ivins diminishes and all but van- 
ishes this last book bear her name. 
nothing against her collaborator, 
Lou Dubose, the book’s detailed re- 
counting abuses civil liberties, 
say that only the introduction pure 
Ivins the first person. She winningly 
recounts her fifteen years going 
into the constitutional boondocks 
speak behalf the First Amend- 
ment. She takes last look the cur- 
rent scene and avers that, were not 
for her phlegmatic nature, she would 
freaked out she would “staging 
pitched, shrieking, quivering, hysteri- 
cal, rolling-on-the-ground, speaking- 
in-tongues fit.” Well, even little bit 
Molly helps, but there won’t any 
more. She died too young, sixty-two, 
last January. 


Columbia Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus journalism and history the 
University Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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DEAN 


Syracuse University invites nominations and applications for the position 
Dean the Newhouse School Public Communications. 


The Newhouse School Syracuse University one the nation’s premiere 
schools mass communication. Each year around undergraduate stu- 
dents, 240 students and Ph.D. students are enrolled Newhouse, 
preparing for professional careers all areas the communications industry. 


The full-time faculty members Newhouse are leading professionals and 
scholars who collaborate creating and teaching curriculum that balances 
professional and academic education. The high-quality, diverse, and motivated 
student body supported and inspired successful alumni, many 
whom are leaders their fields. 2007, the school expanded its facilities with 
the opening Newhouse new 74,000-square foot building that will join the 
newly renovated existing buildings that comprise the Newhouse complex. 


Established Syracuse University one the oldest and most compre- 
hensive independent universities the United States, offering broad array 
programs more than students through its schools and 
University classified Carnegie Doctoral/High Research Activity institution 
and member the Association American Universities. vision 
“Scholarship Action” based the 
interactive and collaborative nature many its programs, where faculty and 
students learn, discover, and create through deep engagement and exchanges 
with practitioners and communities throughout the world. 


Syracuse University seeks visionary individual who has recognized experi- 
ence the field mass communications and appropriate academic back- 
ground serve its Dean the Newhouse School. The next dean should 
have strong leadership abilities that are both motivational and collaborative. 
Reporting the Vice Chancellor and Provost, the Dean the chief academ- 
ic, administrative, and fiscal officer the School. For additional information 
the Newhouse School, see http://newhouse.syr.edu/. 


Heidrick Struggles, Inc., assisting the Newhouse School Syracuse University 
with its dean search. Applications should include curriculum vitae and letter 
interest. Please forward nominations, applications, and other inquiries to: 


Syracuse University Newhouse School Dean Search 
Heidrick Struggles, Inc. 
Attn: Ellen Brown Nathaniel Sutton 
303 Peachtree Street NE, Suite 4300 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 
Phone: 404-577-2410 Fax: 404-577-4048 
E-mail: newhouse@heidrick.com 
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Who Hates the Press? 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND DANIELLE HAAS 


NEW STUDY TRACES MORE column, the authors 
thirty years changing public atti- 
tudes toward the news media, and Suggestions for possible 
happily finds that know journalism are welcome 

Paul Gronke, the July edition Po- 

litical Communication, find that “for the 

heaviest consumers the news (the 

more educated, the better-off, older 

with the news product breeds lack confidence (if 
not contempt) with the press institution.” 

could that people tend conflate the often-unsavory content the news 
with those who deliver it. could that being highly educated not only predis- 
poses one heavy media use, but also attitude. But then why would edu- 
cation not consistently associated with disdain other leading institutions? 

Part the answer demographic. The people who trust the media least tend 
not only heavy news consumers but particularly social conservatives, politi- 
cal Republicans, and the religiously devout—groups that have come make 
larger portion the U.S. population recent decades, relative their more 
press-friendly counterparts. “Confidence the press has fallen part,” the 
authors write, “because those groups that formerly constituted core sup- 
port...(Democrats, liberals, partisans opposition the party power) have 
shrunk considerably over the last three decades.” (Or least they had 2004, 
the cut-off for the data that Cook and Gronke used.) 

wasn’t always thus. the backslapping days after Watergate, levels confi- 
dence the press routinely surpassed those for Congress and the president, though 
falling short the level trust the military the Supreme Court. Yet while 
confidence the legislative and executive branches bounced and down the 
intervening thirty years, confidence media leaders just kept spiraling down. 

Cook and Gronke draw their analysis from three decades General Social 
Survey results. The surveys, conducted the National Opinion Research Center, 
gathered opinion data annually from 1972 1994 and then biannually since then. 
They asked respondents whether they had great deal confidence, only some 
confidence, hardly any confidence all” the people running eleven major so- 
cial and political institutions, including banks, businesses, and government. Public 
confidence the leaders all the organizations pitched and rolled over the years, 
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except for those the helm journal- 
ism, who saw only sinking ship. The 
percentage people with “hardly any” 
confidence the press tripled from 
percent 1973 percent 2004. 

Still, the picture rampant distrust 
the media may somewhat less gloomy 
than first appeared. People’s distrust 
the press, say Cook and Gronke, gener- 
ally limited the disembodied, abstract 
idea “the media” rather than individual 
news outlets, which they have more 
faith. Surveys suggest that very large 
majorities Americans (80 percent 
more) feel positively about local news, 
local newspapers, and network news. 
(This familiar finding—people like 
their own doctors but distrust the medi- 
cal profession.) The Nixon White House 
sensed this its insistence referring 
the press “the media” because the 
term sounded more monolithic and Ma- 
chiavellian than “the press”—and, Wil- 
liam Safire recalled, “the press hated it.” 
From Nixon’s and Spiro Agnew’s bitter 
attacks the “liberal today’s 
attitude toward the press, right-wing 
media critics have gained considerable 
political traction, making distrust 
mainstream media practically plank 
the Republican platform. (Left-wing 
thinkers, course, make the case that 
our most powerful media outlets are 
overwhelmingly cautious, pro-business, 
pro-establishment organizations, but this 
argument has not had the same kind 
popular resonance.) 

The gap between citizens’ high ap- 
proval their own local media and 
strong distrust “the media” gen- 
eral leaves hazy just what people have 
mind when they respond survey 
about their confidence “the media.” 
Still, Gronke and Cook good turn 
highlighting the puzzling ways 
which trust the media follows pat- 
tern distinct from trust other leading 
institutions. And their finer point gives 
reason for cheer: public trust insti- 
tutional media may diminishing, but 
trust individual journalists and out- 
lets remains. When comes the press, 
proximity breeds respect. 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism and the 
Department Communication, University 
California, San Diego. DANIELLE HAAS Ph.D. 
candidate communications Columbia. 
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Selden Ring Award for Investigative Reporting 
Prize: $35,000 


The Selden Ring Award for Investigative Reporting underscores the critical 
importance investigative journalism today’s society. The prize, one the 
largest journalism, recognizes published investigative reporting that has 
brought results. Full-time freelance reporters working for general circulation 
United States newspaper, wire service, magazine online publication are 
eligible for the award. Editors, publishers, educators, journalism organizations 
and others may make nominations. 


For nomination form, visit annenberg.usc.edu/seldenring 


Deadline: February 
USC Michael Parks, director, School Journalism 
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The best kind 
with answers and left 


with questions.” 


Will Galetan. SI 
Will Saletan, 


2006 Templeton-Cambridge Fellow 


“Between 
literalists and the ranting 


space for intellectual 
science and 


during this stimulating 


and intense fellowship. 
Sharon Schmickle, Minneapolis Star Tribune 


9007 Temnietan-Camhridce Fellow 
2007 Templeton-Cambridge Fellow 


Journalism Fellowships 
Science Religion 


“If there’s one intellectual topic 
that’s starting blaze red hot, 
the relationship between 
science and religion.” 


Gregg Easterbrook, Los Angeles Times 


The fellowship, funded the John Foundation, 
enables ten print, broadcast, online journalists pursue 
intensive two-month course study issues science 
and religion. The program three weeks seminars 
the University Cambridge the U.K. featuring eminent 
authorities the field. Fellows will paid stipend 


addition travel expenses Cambridge. 


The fellowship seeks promote deeper understanding and 
more informed public discussion the science 
and religion. Potential areas study include comparison 

the methods science and religion, neuroscience, 


cosmology, quantum uncertainty, and spirituality and health. 


Applicants must demonstrate interest the field, 
originality thought displayed previous writings, and 
superior record journalistic achievement. The awards 
are open journalists with minimum three years’ 
experience, though priority will given mid-career 
and senior journalists. The fellowship program looking 
for journalists who show promise making significant 
contribution the public’s understanding the complex 


issues the field. 


The application deadline Saturday, December 2007. 


For more information, apply for the fellowships, the 
website www.templeton-cambridge.org 
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